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The New Emperor 



This picturo shows Haili Sillasyc the First wearing a lion’s mano head-dress which was 
made in London for the celebrations of his coronation. See first column. 


HAILI SILLASYE 

EMPEROR OF A 
BACKWARD PEOPLE 

Great Hope for Abyssinia Under 
. Its New Ruler 

MORE SLAVES SET FREE 

Some of the best news we have heard 
for a long'.day lms. reached ns from 
Abyssinia, but what strange news it is 
for this. Twentieth Century ! 

To celebrate his coronation the Em¬ 
peror of Ethiopia (who has changed iris 
name from Ras Tafari to Hath Sillasyc 
the First) has set free thousands of slaves. 

Up to the present a fourth of the 
people of Abyssinia have been in bond¬ 
age. . But nobody has recognised more 
’than the new emperor what a blot tins 
evil custom is on the nation’s good name, 
and for thirteen years ho has been 
striving to abolish it. 

His Pledge to the League 

When lie entered the League of 
Nations Ras Tafari pledged himself to ! 
work for the emancipation of these 
slaves, who arc of Negro origin ; but I, 
while the Empress Zauditu was on the! 
throne he could make but little progress. ! 
This little okl lady, who fancied herself 
to be like another Queen Victoria, had 
all the powerful Abyssinian chieftains 
behind her, and, as some of these had 
as many as fifteen hundred slaves in 
their households, their opposition to 
Ras Tafari’s enlightened views would 
have daunted all hut a strong man. 

Now that the old empress has died 
it is the dream of her successor to abolish 
slavery entirely, but he. has still a 
difficult task before him in this turbulent 
State, where the reactionary forces are 
very strong and where every man is 
armed to the teeth. 

Already he has imposed many penal¬ 
ties on slave-traders, yet on the Sudan 
and Kenya borders slave-raiding is still 
an everyday affair. 

Frontier Slave-Raiding 

At the north-west frontier of Abys¬ 
sinia the raiders swoop down suddenly 
from the mountains and round up the 
Sudanese, driving them in chains up to 
the highlands before /the slave-patrols 
can stop them. 

In trying to put an end to this traffic 
the emperor has to face opposition, not 
'only in his own' country but from his 
neighbour Ras Ilailu, the powerful king 
of Gojjam, who takes a regular levy 
from the slave-traders. Though Ras 
Ilailu.seems secure behind a 6000-feet- 
deep canyon of the Blue Nile, IRpli 
Siilasyo’s new Air Force may teach him 
respect and make him mend his ways. 

At Djibuti, the port, of French Somali¬ 
land, British authorities are backing up 
the emperor by watching the movements 
of the slavers. ' Sometimes they chase 
the dhows or sailing boats on their way 
to Arabia. : The dhows break their 
voyage at "Slave Island,” between 


Obok and Mocha, where the slaves arc 
kept during their stay there in pits. 
More than once during a pursuit a slave 
has been dropped into the sea so that 
the dhow can escape while the British 
gunboat stops to rescue the poor victim. 
Once a cargo of 120 slaves was thrown 
overboard by an Abyssinian trader. 

These arc terrible facts, but it is 
better that the world should know them. 
The new emperor will surely have inter¬ 
national support in. liis.courageous work 
of stopping a very great evil. 

Many people have called him a 
modern Alfred, .for he is a scholar, 
soldier, and statesman, and longs to 
educate his people and lift them out of 
the ignorance and superstition which 
have grown up in this very isolated 
country. In his private printing press 
lie has already printed part of the 
Scriptures and other religious literature 
in the vulgar tongue so that the people 
may read them for themselves.' Haili 
Sillasye is indeed; the hope'of Abyssinia, - 
and we may expect great things from 
his reign. Picture on page 3 


LET US BE CHEERFUL 
A Few Facts About Ourselves 

A well-known economist has been 
reminding us of the remarkable fact 
that as a creditor nation England is 
still much richer than America. 

In these days it cannot be top often 
pointed out that England remains the 
credit country of the world, and is becom¬ 
ing more so qycry year. 

The national wealth has increased 
since 1914 from 19,000 millions to 
33,000 millions, there arc more million¬ 
aires than ever, the rich, who bear flic 
main burden of taxation, have not been 
taxed out of existence, as many pre¬ 
dicted, and the level of prices liasTieen 
gradually falling. 

We arc consistently' paying millions 
off our debts every year. We are on a 
gold, basis. We arc rationalising our 
industries, and there is hardly any 
doubt that as soon as the present world 
trade depression ceases we shall leave 
our rivals far behind so far as material 
prosperity is concerned 


A STAR IN THE EAST 

GREECE SHAKES HANDS 
WITH TURKEY 

An Object Lesson to Europe in 
Getting On With Friendship 

OLD FEUDS GOING 

After a thousand years of envy, 
hatred, and malice between them 
Turkey and Greece have shaken hands. 
Who was it said East is East and West 
is West and never the twain shall meet- ? 

The two have met, Greece, thp fount 
of Western ideals, and Turkey, the East¬ 
ern invader threatening for centuries the 
civilisation of the West, have concluded 
a treaty of amity and arbitration.,. 

The agreement to which Kemal Pasha 
and M Venizclos have set their signatures 
is backed up by a commercial agreement, 
and the Turk becomes thereby a part ■ 
of'Europe, • ‘ • - • ■ ■' 

Dramatic Outcome of the War 

-. This Treaty of Friendship is one of, 
the most remarkable things in the recent 
history of modern Europe. It is an out¬ 
come of the war which none could have 
foreseen or foretold, and nothing about 
it is more astonishing than that, while 
the more Western nations are still 
haggling about armaments and prepara¬ 
tions for war, these two ancicntcncriiics of ‘ 
the’ Near East should have taken this 
practical step toward peace. 

The reformation lias come from within, 
Turkey, broken into fragments by the 
European War, pulled herself together, 
and accepting the strong leadership of 
Kctnal Pasha was guided by him into 
the path of a democratic State. She 
substituted a. Parliament for an Auto¬ 
cracy. She took off-her fez and settled 
down to learn to read and write, If 
she made mistakes, they were the mis¬ 
takes of a child willing to be taught. 

What Greece Has Learned 

What of Greece ? Greece also has gone 
to school again, learning many hard 
lessons from her warlike adventures in 
AnaTolia and elsewhere, and the chief 
thing she has learned lias been that 
li’cr,greatest interest is peace. 

In peace these two close neighbours 
can best cultivate prosperity,' and, alien, 
as'they are in thought and method and 
tradition, who shall say that they have 
not much to learn from one another ? 
Their understanding may not impossibly 
solve for European statesmen one of 
Europe’s most awkward problems, which 
is flic control of the Dardanelles. 

That solution, which is a hope rather 
than an expectation, may be far distant; 
but when : wo see these two historic 
enemies becoming friends wo may take 
heart of grace for the future, Turkey 
and Greece have given ah object lesson 
to the rest of Europe. This time it is 
through Eastern windows that we look 
to see that the land is bright, ■- , ■ 

The world moves slowly, but it moves 
in the : ijht direction. We are getting on. 
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A WRETCHED MAN 
AT SWAKOPMUND 

AND THE BIRD HE SHOT 

Flying Four Thousand Miles to 
be Stuffed for a Museum 

WONDERFUL TRAVELLERS 

Dy Our Natural Historian 

A telegram from Johannesburg tells 
the story of a lark which flew 4000 miles 
and was then shot by some wretched 
fellow at Swakopmund, a port in the 
South-West Africa Protectorate. 

The bird is now in the Transvaal 
Museum at Pretoria, where the man who 
shot it ought to be. 

The cable, as published in a daily 
paper, declared that this was the far- 
thest ihigratory flight of a bird in the 
Old World; but this, of course, is not so. 
There are swallows and martins in South 
Africa at this moment which nested all 
the way up England and far into Scot¬ 
land last summer. A six-tliousand-miles 
flight from its summer home to its winter 
quarters is nothing for a migratory bird 
to boast about. 

From Pole to Pole 

There are two wonderful fliers which 
twice a year excel this accidental 
achievement of the errant lark. The 
knot nests in the Arctic, and before 
summer reaches its high noon this bird 
sets out for a goal almost two continents 
away. It comes down the whole of 
Europe, and then down Africa as far as 
Damaraland in the South-West. 

That, however, is by no means the 
most ambitious flight of migratory birds. 
The Arctic tern flies nearly from Pole to 
Pole twice a year, Like the knot, it 
makes its nest and rears its young in the 
Arctic. Then, as soon as its summer 
nursery days are ended, it takes tlie air 
and comes to rest in the Antarctic. It 
never knows a winter. As soon as the 
Antarctic summer wanes it springs 
afresh into activity, and wings its way 
back to latitudes from which the North 
Pole would be but a short flight for such 
a bird. That means 22,000 flying miles 
every year. , , 

. Those are the distances which natural¬ 
ists consider when they talk of record 
flights of bird travellers in the Old 
World. E. A. B. 

AN ART INSTITUTE FOR 
LONDON 
Two Great Gifts 
PROMOTING THE LOVE OF 
BEAUTY 

The University of London is to become 
a centre for the knowledge, and love of 
Fine Arts. 

Lord Lee of Faroliam, who gave 
Chequers and its art treasures to' the 
nation as a country home for our Prime 
Ministers, has brought forward a scheme 
for an institute for the study of the 
History of Art and the training of art 
experts. The University of London 
has adopted' his idcap is instituting a. 
•new University Chair, and will erect the 
building at Bloomsbury. 1 ■ 

• This would not have been possible 
but for the generous offer of Mr Samuel 
Courtauld to pay for the building, its 
equipment, and part of its endowment, 
and the offer of Sir Joseph Duveen 
to give £20,000 to the endowment fund. 

Sir Martin Conway has promised to 
give to this institute his fine collection 
of photograph's and other reproductions 
of rjrt, and. Lord Leo has announced 
that lie will bequeath to it tlio bulk of his 
works of art. 

England, with licr wealth of great 
masterpieces, has been lacking in facili¬ 
ties for the proper training of how 
to study and appreciate, them. This 
fine institute will rank with those that 
flourish in France, Germany, Austria, 
and the United States. 


£94 FOR NOT 
LOOKING 

How Not to Cross the Road 

In Maidstone County Court the other 
day a pedestrian was ordered to pay.£94 
for not looking where he was going. ■- 

Wc do not know if this has happened 
before, but at any rate such a case is rare. 
There are, of course,-hundreds of people 
who step off pavements without looking 
where they‘arc going, but they are 
usually saved by someone else’s careful¬ 
ness. These people believe they have a 
right on the road, which is true, but they 
have no right to walk carelessly, and 
even if they do pot pay with their lives 
they are liable to pay in other, ways. .... 

The man who was sued at Maidstone 
walked from behind a lorry in front of 
another man's motor-cycle. The cyclist 
did his best to avoid an accident, but he 
could not, and as a result he was unable 
to go to work for some time. The £94 
damages for injuries and loss of wages is 
the sequel. 1 . ■ 

The careless pedestrian was really very 
lucky. Many people have lost their lives 
by not opening their eyes when they step 
off the kerb. 

THE GUIDE AND THE CAR 
A Reliability Cup 

A good little sum has been raised for 
the new Girl Guide Headquarters by a 
Reliability Trial for Motor Cars, which 
it is hoped to make an annual event. 

The first Trial run was on the thirty- 
mile road from Tring to New Barnet, a 
hundred Guides and Guidcrs competing 5 
and the silver cup a dainty bit of crafts¬ 
manship, was won by Miss Marjorie Mee, 
Captain of the First Farningham Com¬ 
pany. who finished the run only half a 
mark behind. 

The standard of efficiency was remark¬ 
ably high, the second winner (who was 
also given a cup and also came from 
Kent) being only a mark and a half 
behind, and several medallists reaching 
over 05 per cent of marks. 

A CLOSED PRISON TO 
OPEN AGAIN 
The Helping Hand for Those 
Who Need It 

Thc.C.N. has thankfully recorded from 
time to time the closing of many prisons. 

Now we hear that Chelmsford Prison 
is to be reopened next January, for a 
very excellent reason. It is to be used 
for younger men s<0’ving their second or 
subsequent sentences, so as to separate 
them from older criminals, 

It is hoped thus to reclaim them, and 
the members of the Chelmsford Rotary 
Club have been invited to visit these 
men'from time to time, to befriend them, 
and to take steps to ■ help them at the 
time of their release. 

THE FIRST BANK OF 
ITS KIND 

Bournemouth Leads the Way 

Bournemouth has the honour of open¬ 
ing the first trustee savings bank under 
the Savings Bank Act of 1929, and its 


ONE OF THE GREATEST 
HELPS THE POOREST 

k 

Why Einstein Came to 
London 

FAMOUS MAN AND DOWN¬ 
TRODDEN JEWS 

Professor Einstein is one of the most 
famous men in the world and as modest 
as he is famous. 

Any great society would be proud to 
welcome him as a guest of honour, but 
rarely, if ever, can they persuade him 
to come to them. And yet this great 
man came from Germany to London the 
other day to say a kind word for the 
very poorest people in the world. 

One of the greatest thinkers in the world, 
came to London to help the poorest of the 
poor. 

His visit was due to the urge of his 
sympathetic heart to do something for 
the little-known Ort and Ozc societies 
for the Jews of Eastern Europe. Ort and 
Oze are Russian words, Ort meaning a 
society for the promotion of agriculture 


Parliament and a Little 
Child 

he C.N. has never before printed 
a paragraph like this, but it 
prints it today in the hope that all its 
readers will write to their Members 
of Parliament about it. 

A verdict of accidental death was re¬ 
turned at Pendleton on Ida Ilallam, 18 
months old, of 3, Withycombe Street, 
Pendleton, who succumbed to bums sus¬ 
tained through a celluloid doll, with which 
she had been playing near the kitchen 
fire, catching alight. 

The Coroner, Mr Howard T. Flint, said 
children should not be allowed to play 
with celluloid dolls anywhere near a fire. 

The C.N. has pleaded again and 
again that children should be saved 
from the terrible danger of these 
celluloid toys, but it has pleaded in 
vain. It is a national shame that 
it should be possible for highly-1 
inflammable toys to bo put in the 
hands of children. It is monstrous 
that they should be sold in the 
shops, and it is right to say that 
the life of this little child is at the 
door of a callous Parliament which 
allows this thing to be. 

Whoso shall offend one of these 
lilllc ones, it is better for him that 
a millstone were hanged about his 
neck, and he were cast into the sea. 


and Ozc a society for the promotion of 
health and hygiene among the Jews. 

It is a world organisation and was 
established in 1880. It has branches in 
68 countries, over 70 schools, and last 
year it spent £190,000 on health work. 

In addition to his work for poor Jews 
Professor Einstein is a great-worker in 
the cause of peace. In him the heart and 
the head unite to make one of the world’s 
greatest men. 

It is good to know [that the splendid 
sum of £4800 was raised at this dinner, 
a result which must bo very largely 
attributed to the attraction of the 
presence of Professor Einstein. 



Mayoress opened the first account and 
paid in a deposit of a pound.- 

The Act empowered the National Debt 
Commissioners to advance money for 
starting new trustee savings banks, which 
are not run for profit but solely for 
promoting thrift. The money- received 
is invested, only in official securities, so 
that every town has a special interest 
in the establishment of such a bank 
within its boundaries. 


’ Church bells thrown into the river 
during the French Revolution are to ring 
again in the church of Cliarry-sur-Seine. 

Over 180,000 people have signed a 
petition to Parliament for the abolition 
of the use of ponies in mines. 

-The Men of the Trees Movement gave 
50 trees for planting in the grounds of 
the new village college at Sawston, - 


The Village , 
College 

A New Centre for 
Rural Life 

CAMBRIDGE SETS THE NATION 
AN EXAMPLE 

The Village College is now added to 
our list of English institutions. The first 
lias been opened at Sawston in Cam¬ 
bridgeshire by the Prince of Wales. 

The Village College marks a great step 
forward in the educational and social 
life of our rural communities, and is the 
first of eleven such colleges to be erected 
in Cambridgeshire. The County Educa¬ 
tion Committee arc reorganising cd ucation 
in their area, and have arranged for all 
children over 11 in Sawston and five 
neighbouring villages to be transferred 
to the new Senior School which forms 
the nucleus of the Village College. The 
school has workshops, domestic science 
rooms, and three rooms arranged as 
living - room, bedroom, and kitchen- 
scullery for training in practical work. 

A Carnegie Gift 

The College building forms three sides 
of a quadrangle. So interested have the 
Carnegie Trustees been in its develop¬ 
ment that they have given over £5000 
toward the building of one of the wings, 
which will be devoted to adult education. 
Here farriery, veterinary science, agricul¬ 
tural operations.and the care of machinery 
will be among the subjects taught. 

The central feature of the College is 
a largo Iid.ll seating over 400 people, to 
serve as. school by day and to be used 
by the .villagers for concerts, lectures, 
and plays-in the evenings. In-addition 
there are five rooms for meetings of tlio 
Parish Council, Scouts and Guides, tlio 
Women’s Institute, and other village 
organisations. There is a reading-room, 
and the excellent County Library has 
space allotted to it. 

Outside the building are gardens and 
demonstration plots, and playing fields 
for the scholars and local athletic clubs. 

Sawston Village College will be a real 
community centre, providing in a single 
institution for the educational and. social 
needs of all who live near it without 
distinction of age, sex, or social position. 

So great is its promise for the future 
that the Rockefeller Foundation has 
offered £45,000 toward the cost of erect¬ 
ing qthcr Village Colleges. 


Things Said 

Wc are getting- soft with a hatred for 
hard work. Bishop of Chelmsford 

. Other things being.equal, the shortest 
argument is the best. Sir John Simon 
The Antarctic is a germless continent. 

Commander Stenhouse 
Great men arc six a penny in London. 

Mr Bernard Shaw 

Faith makes many of the mountains 
it has to remove. Dean Inge 

Neither Eton nor Rugby will admit 
girls for 1000 years. Dr Edward Lyttelton 
Son, don’t wait to be a great man; 
be a great boy. 

Boy Scout motto for the week 
Schools for manners would do more 
good than anything else. 

Sir Frederick Cleaver 

For 100 years the destruction oi 
beauty lias been our national sin; 

Professor G. M. Trevelyan 
The cocktail is the most bedraggled 
feather in the nation’s cap. 

Dame Beatrice Lyall 

There’s a wind on the heath, brother, 
for the poorest and least successful. 

Mr Robert Blatchford 
When wc get into traffic the safest 
thing is to stand still. 

Mr Ingleby Oddie, Coroner 
Half the uncharitable judgments in the 
world arc due to lack of imagination. 

Lord He wart 
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A CURIOUS TRAIN ■ LESS LITTER IN THE STREETS • A LONG BRIDGE 
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Miles of Orldge—Here Is a striking view of the bridge across 
the dames River connecting Newport News and Norfolk, Vir¬ 
ginia. It is four and n half miles long. 


Emperor and Empress—Halil Blllasyo the First, the newly- 
crowned Emperor of Ethiopia, Is here seen In a gorgeous 
robe. With him is the Empress. Cee page 1. 


The Aero Train—This curious train, driven by an airscrew, 
has been built In Germany. A speed of 200 miles an hour 
was roached during trials. 


wljgig 
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Anti-Litter Dust Cart—A new type of refuse collector, which takes away full dustbins and 
leaves empty ones, Is being tried In Westminster, thus avoiding the scattering of llttor. 


Good Friends—This little maid is on very friendly terms with her great Irish wolfhounds, 
These fino dogs are said to have existed In Ireland from a very early period. 
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Portraits In Clay—Qlrl students of sculpture are here seen making portrait studies In day 
at one of the London County Council art schools. 


The King's Horses—For many years the beautiful pediment over the stables at Ducklngham 
Palace has been hidden by London grime, butnow, as thi3 picture shows, It has been cleaned. 
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1 PAT ON THE BACK 
FOR US ALL 

THE PROUD RANK OF 
THE HUMAN RACE 

Man the Most Adaptable of AH 
Living Creatures 

WHERE HE BEATS THE 
ELEPHANT 

Millions of people were sent to bed 
feeling quite pleased with themselves 
tlie other night, for a great physiologist, 
Professor Mellanby, of London Univer¬ 
sity and of European fame, delivering 
one of the B.B.C.’s National Lectures, 
had just given the human family an 
agreeable and surprising pat on the back. 

From childhood up wc are taught to 
know that the mental and spiritual 
qualities of man make him the unchal¬ 
lenged head of the whole living world ; 
but we are all apt to imagine that 
animals are superior to us in strength 
and endurance and adaptability. 

We have only to turn to facts with 
an open mind to realise that this is not 
so, but broadly we imagine that there 
are animals which outstrip us in all 
physical attributes, leaving us only the 
realm of mind in which to be supreme. 

Putting Man in His Place 

In a single sentence Professor Mellanby 
put the animals in their place and us in 
ours. Man, he reminded us, can endure 
greater fatigue, and can bear greater 
extremes of temperature, than any other 
living thing on Earth. He is the most 
adaptable creature in existence. 

The elephant, strongest of all animals, 
pulls about three-quarters of a pound 
for every pound of its weight, but a man 
can pull one and a quarter times his own 
weight, probably more. 

Relatively, then, man is superior in 
power to the giant of creation. 

But the man could pull that .weight in 
the Tropics, in the temperate zone, or in 
the Arctic or Antarctic. The elephant 
could not long survive to pull anything 
in frigid latitudes. ’ 

Moreover, the elephant tires more 
quickly at its work than we do. A man 
of the right courage will toil heroically, 
in time of stress, two or three times as 
long as would suffice to make an elephant 
drop and die of fatigue. 

Travellers can go where animal life 
does not exist in large forms. Admittedly 
there are bears, foxes, wolves, and music 
oxen in the Arctic and penguins in the 
Antarctic; but, although seals might 
swim from the northern to the southern 
ice, no other animal in natural condi¬ 
tions could bear the strain of transition 
from cold to heat which marks the 
passage of the Equator. 

Amundsen and His Dogs 

Amundsen ventured into the Arctic 
and then to the South Pole, and each 
time he had dogs ; but when he took his 
dogs across the Equator the animals had 
to be shielded and nursed against the 
heat with the care and anxiety necessary 
to,preserve an exotic plant in a green¬ 
house during a northern winter. 

Of course an unliardened son of the 
Tropics could not get to the Pole without 
danger to his life; the Indian troops 
who fought in the war had to be sent out 
of Europe when winter came. On the 
other hand, we must remember that one 
of the two men who have stood at the 
North Polo was a Negro who had been 
hardened by generations of ancestry 
passed in America, to which his ancestors 
were carried from Africa. 

It is Northern people like ourselves, 
and the European stock from which we 
spring, that answer to Professor Mel- 
lanby's description, and we may well be 
modestly proud of our gifts and fibre. 

To All Kind Homes 

Please ash your Butcher 
to use the Humane Killer 


3000 Trout 
Missing 

Mystery of a Lake 

Nottingham has lost 3000 trout; they 
have disappeared without trace. 

Five years ago the handsome Iligh- 
fields Lake in the new University Park 
was ■ stocked with those thousands of 
trout, as well as with roach and perch. 

When the lake was netted in order to 
report progress 20,000 fish were taken 
out into tlie tanks, but there was not 
one trout ! Roach and perch were there 
in thousands—and pike. 

* The pike were not expected.': Nobody 
had put them there. It seemed that, 
like Topsy, they had growed. The double 
mystery of the disappearance of the 
trout and the appearance of the pike is 
at present unsolved. • 

Without - pretending to any special 
knowledge we might suggest that the 
two things arc connected. Perhaps the' 
pike ate thp trout. At any rate, the 
fittest have survived, and the trout have 
met the fate which sometimes overtakes a 
pike when it has eaten all its neighbours, 
and lies, 

Revolving sullen things, 

But most the blind unequal law 
Which rules the food of kings. 

At any rate Nottingham will take no 
chances byreturning the pike to the lake. 

A FORGOTTEN HERO 
Wolfe’s Very Gallant Friend 

A footnote to history was written the 
other day when the Prime Minister of 
Canada laid a wreath on the grave in 
the Islip Chapel, Westminster Abbey, of 
Admiral Sir Charles Saunders. 

The admiral shared with General 
Wolfe the task of taking Quebec in 1759, 
and on his tomb at Westminster his 
exploit is briefly recorded. But whereas 
Wolfe, who died in the hour of victory, 
lives immortally in the memory of 
his countrymen Saunders has been all 
but forgotten. 

Yet without him Wolfe could not 
have succeeded. Admiral Saunders was 
in command of the British fleet and 
transports which had to be taken up the 
St Lawrence River. The previous British 
fleet had met with disaster, and so 
perilous was the voyage up the river 
thought to be that the admiral was 
warned by his pilots not to attempt it; 
even Wolfe suggested that it would bo 
safer for the transports to go first and 
for the battleships to follow. 

But the undaunted Saunders was 
not to be persuaded. He would not 
hear of his ships losing touch with the 
army. His faith was justified and his 
reward was in Wolfe’s victory on the 
Plains of Abraham. 


THE RICHES OF CANADA 
Three Discoveries 

The fact that the mineral Wealth of 
Canada has simply been scratched is 
being proved all the time. ' 

In Northern Ontario there has been 
discovered what is said to be the largest 
deposit of chromium ore known. 

Chromium is the essential element in 
the manufacture of stainless steel. Over 
a hundred tons of this form of steel were 
used in strengthening the dome of St 
Paul's, and some of the newer shop-fronts 
arc made of it. 

The discovery, about a hundred miles 
north of Winnipeg, of the valuable 
mineral known as beryl is proving of 
great interest to mining and industrial 
experts. Beryllium has about half the 
weight of aluminium and three times its 
strength, and if produced in sufficient 
quantities it will revolutionise the motor 
and aeroplane industries. This deposit 
is said to be most promising. 

But perhaps the most important re¬ 
cent discovery is that of a large deposit 
of radium-bearing "ore in Haliburton,. 
Ontario. This ore is believed to be the 
richest in radium yet discovered. 


Wages on the 
Railways 

What is to be Done? 

With the end of the Wage Truce on 
the railways on November 13, the ques¬ 
tion of the wages of railway workers is 
again being discussed. 

At a recent conference of the National 
Union of Railwaymen a decision was 
taken to demand a minimum wage of ^3 
a week for every adult railway worker. 
This would add several millions to the 
wages bill, which is now 115 million 
pounds for 632,000 men. " 

Traffic receipts have so seriously de¬ 
creased this year that it is quite likely 
that the workers will be asked to accept 
a reduction in wages instead of being 
awarded an increase. 

The wages agreement of 1920 was 
made when trade was very good, so that 
wages have been high in comparison with 
other trades. The railway worker also 
belongs to a sheltered trade, with more 
security of tenure than in most other 
trades in the country,; he has been 
described as next to a civil servant in 
status of employment. 

Whatever happens, the question of 
wage rates must be referred to the 
National Wages Boards, and the com¬ 
panies and employees invariably accept 
their decisions. 


THE CALL OF THE WILD 
A Loss to London 

They have gone. The brood of wild 
ducks which the C.N. saw a month or 
so ago placidly swimming in the pond 
of New Square in Lincoln’s Inn have 
followed their father and mother into 
the wild. 

First the drake, who had helped 
Mother Duck to choose the pond as a 
suitable town residence, flew away. 
He was not a family man, and could not 
be bothered with the th.rcc little ones 
when they were hatched. 

Then the duck went, and it is not 
quite clear whether her departure was 
hastened by an attempt to fasten a 
ring on her leg, or whether she thought 
the young folk had better now shift 
for themselves. 

They have done so. They have shifted 
to fresh lands and marshes new. But 
perhaps they may return to the shelter 
of the Law. 


TEMPLE BONFIRES 

The Temple gardeners, like the .little 
street urchins, started their bonfires 
this year a week before Guy. Fawkes Day. 

As we passed out of noisy Fleet 
Street into the green peace of the 
Temple our noses met a.very pleasant 
country smell. 1 

All round the newly-plan ted lawn wero 
crackling heaps of browning leaves, the 
blue-green smoke rising straight into the 
overhanging branches of the plane trees. 

On the trunk of one of these trees, 
by the way, we noticed a surprisingly 
lovely cluster of fungus, looking like a 
rare piece of ivory, as perfect in shape 
and as chaste in line as if fresh from a 
sculptor’s hand. 


WHERE ARE THE FARTHINGS ? 

Wc are told that between i860 and 
1928 more than 380 million farthing? 
were issued by the Mint. 

Assuming that every person in the 
country has two farthings, that would 
account for less than a hundred millions. 

As farthings are not withdrawn from 
circulation when worn, as ' silver " and 
pennies and halfpennies arc; the question 
arises : Where are the other 280 millions ? 


Films to Show the 
Children 

The C.N. is glad to call attention to the 
excellent films now being shown up and 
down the country by Visual Education, 
an organisation whose chairman is Sir 
James Marchant, famous for his work 
for child welfare and other good causes- 

Its programmes of films for young 
people remind us of the Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia in their varied education 
interest and wide appeal. Travel and 
history, animal life and plant life, the 
principles of engines and the processes of 
manufacture, the wonderful organisms of 
the body and the marvels of the heavens, 
fairy talcs and old legends, all have their 
films, and an educational Saturday morn¬ 
ing in the picture palace may now be as 
interesting as the heart can desire. 

A Programme 

Here is a typical programme with 
these films : Gibraltar ; Zoo Babies ; the 
industry of ice cutting ; tennis shown in 
slow motion , the story of Don Quixote; 
news; humour. 

Every Saturday morning from now till 
December 13 educational films are being 
shown at the Stoll theatres at Wood 
Green, Hackney, Bristol, Manchester, 
and Leicester. In many towns the 
Education Authorities and Welfare Com¬ 
mittees are hiring these films and exhibit¬ 
ing them to children in the local theatr 

Wc hope the work of Visual Education 
will increase a thousandfold and replace 
some o f •jhe rubbish the "public so con¬ 
tentedly puts up with on the screen. 

A MILLION TREES 
Wastes Becoming Fruitful 
Lands 

Is it not yet a very little while, and 
Lebanon shall be turned into a fruitful 
field, and the fruitful field shall be esteemed 
as a forest ? 

The prophecy of Isaiah is becoming 
fulfilled in Palestine, thanks to the work 
of the Jewish Colonisation Association' 
and National Fund. Before tlie war the 
Fund had planted 123,000 trees, but these 
suffered heavily, and a new start was 
made in 1918. 

The Jewish National Fund has covered 
over a thousand acres with nearly a 
million trees. Among the most delightful 
of these is the young wood of 300,000 
trees in the hills below Nazareth border¬ 
ing the Valley of Jezreel, planted as an 
everlasting memorial to Lord Balfour. 

Once again in Israel may the Psalmist 
sing : " Mountains and all hills, fruitful 
trees and all cedars. Praise yc the Lord.” 

216 MINES AS ONE 
A Step Forward in the 
Coalfields 

A big move forward has been made 
by the coalowners of Lancashire and 
Cheshire. They have decided to amal¬ 
gamate all their interests. 

There are 216 mines in Lancashire and 
14 in Cheshire, and they employ eighty 
thousand workers. Some of the colliery 
companies in this area amalgamated in 
1926 and have effected great economies ; 
this new merger will place Lancashire 
at the head of the coalfields of England, 
and will enable large areas of unworked 
coal to be developed, with a pooling of 
knowledge and experience which will 
benefit owner, worker, and consumer. 


A BOY’S BOOK 

Any boy who wants a really good 
Christmas present should make sure to 
get a copy of the British Boys Annual 
(5s). This fine book is crammed with 
healthy stories of school life,' sport, mys¬ 
tery, and advent ure. There are also 
many articles about hobbies. 
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World Map—The Great Silence Falls Once More Upon the Nations 



CANADA 

The Silence is observed through¬ 
out the Dominion. During the 
day special music is played on 
the carillon of the Peace Tower 
ut Parliament House in Ottawa 


ICELAND 

Iceland has been free from wars 
for hundreds of years, but mem¬ 
bers of the Y.M.C.A., the Salva¬ 
tion Army, and other bodies 
celebrate the Silence with 
thoughts of World Peace. 


JAPAN 

Japan kept Armistice Day in the 
spirit cf its Prime Minister who 
the other day said, in the first 
broadcast from Japan to be 
relayed in England, that every 
thinking Japanese wished to 
live in Peace. 


the oilenrc 

Once again the hush of the great Silence 
has fallen on the world. At the Cenotaph in 
Whitehall, in the great capitals of Europe, 
and far beyond, wherever the hearts of men 
yearn for peace, the world has been thinking 
of those who died that peace might come. It 
is for those who live to honour their memory 
and make good their sacrifice hv banishing 
war for ever from the wm-v 


EGYPT 
In addition to the observ¬ 
ance of the Silence in 
the various national 
communities throughout 
Egypt the day is usually 
kept on the Bourse at 
Cairo and at Alexandria 
by a two-minute pause. 


SOUTH AMERICA 
Thousands of British people 
living in the big towns of South 
America observe the Silence. 
In Chile November 11 is known 
as Peace and Goodwill Day. 



SOUTH AFRICA 

In many towns in South Africa 
the signal is given for the organ¬ 
ised Silence by the firing of a gun. 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 
The Empire’s sons and daughters 
at the other side of the world 
keep the Silence, ns in the 
Motherland, with suitable ser¬ 
vices in all the chief towns. 


THE LITTLE THINGS 
MEN DO 

Outside tire gates of a workshop oil 
pay night a poorly-clad boy stood cry¬ 
ing. A passing workman paused to ask 
him what the trouble was, and was told 
lie was afraid of going home for lie had 
lost his week’s wages, fifteen shillings. 

“Como, come,’’said the workman, “per¬ 
haps it will be found in the morning,” 
and the lad went home reluctantly. 

But it was not found, so the kindly 
workman asked permission to make a 
collection for the boy, and the manager 
started it with half-a-crown. 

In the evening the collection had 
reached thirty-five shillings, and the 
question was what should be done with 
the extra pound. 

" Give him fifteen shillings and buy 
him clothes with the rest ” was the 
manager’s advice, and that was done. 

It is only one sample of the kind 
things that arc constantly being done 
among men who work together, things 
good to do and good to hear of. 


A MAN ON A STAMP 

Italy has issued a fine set of stamps 
commemorating the exploits of Fran¬ 
cesco Ferrucci. . 

Ferrucci will probably bo quite un¬ 
known to most readers of the C.N. In 
1530 Ferrucci was well known in 
Florence as a soldier of great daring, and 
lie put himself at the head of the Repub¬ 
lican troops. At first ho met with suc¬ 
cess,,but on the Imperialists receiving 
reinforcements under Maramaldo the 
Florentines were routed and Ferrucci 
was wounded and made prisoner. 

There was nothing noble about Mara¬ 
maldo, and when he saw his enemy- 
lying at his feet, wounded and a captive, 
he killed him with his sword. This was 
the end of the Florentine Republic. On 
one of flic new, stamps Ferrucci is 
shown on his charger, and on another 
the coward Maramaldo is in the act of 
killing him. 


A WORD ABOUT 
MEMORIALS 

We arc glad to see that there is a 
movement among those who, in the 
Church of England, exercise care over 
inscriptions on memorials favouring a 
check being put upon the use of such 
words as To the Glory of God. 

Who arc we that we should announce, 
as by a trumpet in the marlcct-placc, 
that we seek to augment the Glory of 
God ? The majesty of a sublime cathe¬ 
dral tells its own story without words 
to the receptive heart. It is perhaps 
the utmost that man has achieved in 
his strivings to express adoration. But 
who would name it in the same breatii 
with the Glory of God ? 

Yet those words aye becoming a trite 
phrase in memorials, often mixed with 
human vanity The Church does well 
to utter a word of warning and to pre¬ 
pare for the restraint of thoughtlessness 
in tile memorials she sanctions. 


STEGOMYIA AND ITS ALLIES 

A new line of attack is to be taken 
up by the doctors and public health 
workers who wage war on yellow fever 
in West Africa. 

Since 1900 scientists have held that 
yellow fever is transmitted from patient 
to patient only by the bites of the species 
of mosquito known as Stcgomyia 
Fasciata, It, was the victory of Colonel 
Gorgas over this pest that enabled the 
Panama Canal to be completed. 

Professor Edward Kindle lias been 
investigating the matter and has ex¬ 
pressed his opinion that any mosquito 
transmits the disease. He has shown 
'that mosquitoes remain infected all 
their lives, but cannot hand on the 
disease to their offspring. He has also 
established the fact that sufferers'from 
yellow fever infect mosquitoes at the 
beginning of their illness, so that their 
isolation often comes too late. 

Inoculation against yellow fever is, of 
course, widely practised; but the true 
remedy, and a very difficult one, appears 
to be the destruction of all mosquitoes. 


NEXT YEAR OUTSIDE 
PARIS 

The French people, as a rule, arc very 
ignorant of and seem little interested in 
their colonial possessions. 

They know hardly anything of the 
manners, customs, and the buildings 
and architecture of the people who live 
under the Tricolour. The present 
Government is anxious to create an 
interest among the Parisians and the 
people of France generally with regard 
to their wider responsibilities. 

For this purpose, inspired perhaps 
by the example of Wembley, a big 
Colonial Exhibition is being arranged 
for next spring. Just outside Paris, in 
the Bois do Vincennes, around the 
beautiful lake, Marshal Lyautcy, with 
the aid of experts, is carrying on his 
great project of building various scenes 
of the French Colonies. 

Some of the buildings being put up 
will remain there permanently, including 
the famous Temple of Angkor, a veritable 
copy of tile original. 


ON THE C.N. ROOF 

Lever House, the great building which 
towered close by the home of the C.N., 
has been taken down, and for a brief 
space we have a fine view eastward. 

Here is a list of the famous buildings 
w r e can now see from our roof : Black- 
friars Bridge, Southwark Bridge, Tower 
Bridge, London Bridge, Monument, 
Southwark Cathedral, St Michael’s, 
Cornhill, St Mary-le-Bow, St Paul’s, 
St Sepulchre’s, Old Bailey, Memorial 
Hall, St Andrew’s, Holborn, St Bride’s, 
Law Courts, St Clement Danes, St 
Dunstan’s, Lincoln’s Inn, Record Office, 
Temple Church, Bush House, West¬ 
minster Cathedral, Westminster Abbey, 
Houses of Parliament, Big Ben, County 
Hall, Victoria Embankment, Waterloo 
Bridge, Old Bethlehem Hospital, and the 
Crystal Palace at Sydenham. 

, And, of course, the Editor of the C.N. 
can run up to the roof and look out 
from there upon the birthplace of the 
Children's Encyclopedia! 


EDISON LOOKS UP 
A Rumour and a Suggestion 

It is said that Edison, at the age of 83, 
is thinking hard about going up in an 
aeroplane. During the war he thought 
harder of finding a paint to make the 
wings of aeroplanes invisible. 

We can only hope lie will think better 
of it, because the only advantage to be 
gained by making aeroplanes invisible 
would be that of converting them into 
more destructive engines of :war, which 
would be no advantage at all. 

Invisible aeroplanes would add a new 
horror to existence, and even in peace 
time would multiply accidents by colli¬ 
sion. If this is the best Edison can do 
for humanity in his declining years lie 
had better stay on the level—though, if 
he did go up in an aeroplane, perhaps 
even to his partially-deaf cars the roar 
of the engines might suggest to him that 
a more useful device than invisibility 
would be that of a greater measure of 
inaudibility for the plane. 

The Edison Aeroplane Silencer would 
be a real boon. 

But what we should'really like Mr 
Edison to give us, if he wishes to turn 
his genius in this direction, is an Invisi¬ 
ble Advertisement Hoarding. 


CAT AND DOG 

To lovers of animals, particularly dogs, 
the processes by which they rule'' their 
actions are a source of perpetual in¬ 
terest. Do they reflect ? 

Here is a simple case. A neighbourly 
cat' and a neighbourly dog were great 
friends. They paid daily visits to one 
another’s houses. When the dog was 
ailing the cat continued her visits. 

One day the dog, paying a return 
visit, found his friend in a basket with 
a family of fluffy kittens. These lie 
regarded with a good deal of surprise and 
sniffing. Then he departed, but pre¬ 
sently returned, and dropped into the 
basket—-a bone.' ■ ■ 
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Einstein Plain and Simple 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



Mo longer is there any need for 
us to puzzle our heads about 
the great Einstein’s meaning when 
he tells us that space is curved 
find nothing is what it seems. 
At last he has given us some¬ 
thing we can all understand. 

This something is no abstruse 
theory about the Universe, though 
it has a universal application. 

Professor Einstein is of that 
Jewish race which has given 
birth to so many mathematicians 
second only to him in genius, but 
it is not from their works that 
he offers his teaching. He takes 
it from the story of his people. 

For thousands of years the Jew 
has endured tyranny and oppres¬ 
sion. He has been led from capti¬ 
vity to captivity. He was a bond 
slave in Egypt. By the waters 
of BalyyIon he sat down and wept, 
remembering Zion. 

Yet always he survived. He 
has lived through hatreds and 
inj ustice. He has been segregated 
in filthy ghettoes from the Middle 
Ages almost to our time. He 
has been the victim of murderous 
plots. Lies an'd slander so en- 
.compassed him about as an excuse 
for further maltreatment that it 
was often regarded as a meritor¬ 
ious action to rob or cheat him. 

Indeed, as Einstein puts it, the 
Jew has never lain on a bed of 
roses ; but the lesson this Jew 
draws from their story is that if 
the bed of roses had been theirs 
they would never have survived as 
a community. It zvas their afflic¬ 
tion zvhich hound them together' 
and made them strong to endure. ~ 

That is one of the truest things 
in the world. It is by hardship 
that we become strong. It is by 
suffering that we learn to rise 
above it. The easiest way is the 
way down. 

Whatever may be the verdict of 
the future on the shifting Universe 
of Einstein the mathematician, 
this simple philosophy which 
Einstein the Jew offers to us yvill 
stand firm as a rock. No man, 
perhaps, can understand Einstein’s 
mathematical universe, but here 
is a bit of Einstein that everyone 
can see. 

It is not always easy to believe 
it true in practice, because human 
nature inclines us to shun diffi¬ 
culty and hardship. But Life is 
never easy. God has not made 
it so. He put us into a world 
where by trial and suffering we 
should work out our own salva¬ 
tion. If it had been otherwise 
Man would never have risen 
above the beasts that perish. If 
life were a bed of roses we should 
do nothing but sleep. 

Let us thank God that life is 
not a bed of roses. Let us be 
thankful that its highest prizes 
are for him who scorns delights 
and lives ‘laborious days. 


The Thing That Matters 

| have always been against the 
Pacifists during a quarrel and 
against the Jingoes at its close. 

Mr Winston Churchill 

But where were you before the 
quarrel, Mr Churchill ? 

© 

The Business Spirit 

]^/Jany are the tales 1 told of the 
business sense of Jews and Scots¬ 
men, but none is more pleasing than 
that recorded by a Managing Director 
who has been writing of the ability 
to seize and make opportunities. 

Some East End children were being 
entertained by a kindly host in the 
country. Among them was a little 
group of Jew boys, who were filling 
paper bags with acorns. The Managing 
Director asked the boys what they 
were going to do with them. They 
said they were going to sell them to the 
Christian boys in Spitalfields to pelt 
us with. 

Well, even small boys must pay for 
their pleasures, but this example of 
turning an honest penny is so good 
that we suspect it of having originated 
in a Jewish storyteller. It is, at any 
rate, good enough to pass on. 

© 

Good and Bad 

w were particularly sorry the other 
day to find a dishonest newsman. 
They are a race of very worthy men. 

We remember the story of a man 
passing through Cheapsidc who found 
himself, after asking for a paper, with 
nothing less than a two-shilling piece, 
which the man could not change. 
" Never mind the money, sir,” said 
the newsman, " that will be all right.” 
Reluctant to take advantage of this 
act of courtesy, the purchaser sought 
change of a tobacconist, who, how¬ 
ever, was as short of change as the 
newsman himself, and as the gentleman 
left the shop the man with the papers 
seeing his predicament, insisted ori his 
taking the paper gratis. 

© 

Patience 

They were defining Patience at a 
dinner-party the other night. 

Patience, said a schoolmistress, is 
my Matron, bending over a basket in 
which there are exactly thirty pairs 
of little stockings full of big holes to 
be darned straight away. 

Patience, said a lover of animals, 
is my good old Sealyham Taffy, sitting 
imperturbably on the hearthrug, hav¬ 
ing his ear tweaked by our very 
impertinent new kitten. 

No, said another just back from 
France, Patience is an old French 
peasant woman in a big sun-bonnet, 
weeding her market garden on a 
grilling afternoon by a tributary of 
the Somme. She does not turn her 
head once in a space of two hours. 
I know, for three of us, peacefully 
anchored in a boat under a willow 
tree, watched her all the time. 


Giving the Horse a Lift 

goiiETiiiNG is being done for the 
cavalry horse. Thirty-three pounds 
are being lifted from its burden. 

It is a beginning. We wish its 
burden could be lifted entirely and 
that it could be permitted to go out 
of war altogether. War is no place 
for horses any more than for men. 

In. the Boer War no fewer than 
400,000 horses perished. In the Great 
War their numbers amounted to 
millions. The best monument to 
these patient and uncomplaining dead 
would be to use horses no more in 
men’s quarrels. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

scientist tells us that human legs 
will gradually vanish. Then nobody 
will get a footing. 

□ 

Almond eyes are to be fashionable in 
Paris. . To go with chestnut hair ? 

□ 

MR Maxton, M.P., dislikes seeing his 
articles in cold print. lie wants 
them to be regarded as hot stuff, 
a 

A. critic says there is something wrong 
with British orchestras. They’re 
only playing. 

0 

gossip throws little light on a man’s 
reputation, says a judge. But it 
often makes it shady. 

El 

Irritability with the telephone is said 
to be a test of one’s own tempera¬ 
ment. Or one’s 
own temper. 

EJ 

Eeware of people 
with turned- 
up noses, says a 
writer. T u r n 
them down. 

□ 

'J'Koum.E with 
the feet should 
never be neglected 
a doctor tells us. 
Ought to be taken 
in hand. 

0 

Candles are com¬ 
ing in again. 
But they will soon go out. 

□ 

Someone lias been writing on How to 
Keep Friends. Wc prefer ours to bo 
self-supporting. 

0 

Hairdressers are making small for¬ 
tunes. A short cut to success. 

0 

goME men assume military titles to 
which • they have no right. Rank 
humbug. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
Tiie law in Holland forbids adver¬ 
tisements in all rural districts, 
gm Louis Baron has given £5000 to 
the League of Nations Union. 

|\Jo alcohol is allowed to.be sold on 
the housing estates of the Lan¬ 
caster Corporation. 

JUST AN IDEA 
God is looking on, and we are His 
partners. What are we doing with the 
ivorld ? 


Peter Puck Wonts 
To Know 



If a fountain 
works when it 
plays 


Spelling Made Easy 

Mow and again someone writes to the 
papers and says it is high time 
the English language was simplified 
and its spelling made easy. 

Wc suspect the writer of having 
tried to spell Unparalleled without a 
dictionary, and wc sympathise. There 
is even a society which aims at putting 
our crazy spelling into some sort of 
order, so that words may be spelled 
as they are pronounced. 

Such a society might well ask a 
certain hotel in Old Welwyn to lend 
it the splendid example of simplified 
spelling which this hotel has framed 
in its lounge. It is dated 1888 and 
headed Ostelers Bill, and this is the 
bill of the ostler who wrote things 
as he pronounced them : 

osarfaday .. .. .. 10s 

aforos.. _ .. ..2$ 

anaputimingin '... 6d 

12s 6d 

In case any C.N. reader is not a 
student in this new-old spelling we 
would remind him that an osteler 
looks after the os that eats a, and be 
spends bis time aputimingin and 
atakimingout and arubimingdown. 

© 

Clear the Way 

Men of thought! be up and stirring, 
Night and day; 

Sow the seed, withdraw the curtain, 
Clear the way I 

Men of action, aid and cheer them, 

As ye may!. 

There’s a fount about to stream, 
There's a light about to beam, 

There’s a warmth about to glow, 
There’s a flower about to blow; 
There’s a midnight blackpess changing 
Into grey; 

Men of thought and men of action, 
Clear the way! Charles Mackay 
© 

Ideas of Norman Angeil 

The Foreigner and His Goods 

It is a curious fact that a poor savage 
can sometimes sec the truth in 
matters the learned find confusing. 

Tell the average business man that 
the only return we can get for more 
foreign trade is more foreign goods, 
and he will tell you you are talking 
nonsense. ‘ He will tellyou that, while 
we want to sell our goods to the 
foreigner, we do not want his goods in 
return ; wc want his money. 

Yet if you said to a Zulu: "You 
shall give your cattle and mealies to a 
neighbouring tribe, but your tribe 
shall not receive in return anything 
you can cat, wear, or use," he would 
immediately see that lie was im¬ 
poverishing himself; that if he got no 
goods in return he got nothing. The 
Zulu would see it because his mind 
would not be bemused by that illusion 
which for centuries led statesmen to 
believe that a country was enriched 
when it got gold, "and impoverished 
when it lost gold. Yet it is plain 
that, if you give a man money on 
condition that he never parts with it, 
you condemn him to death by starva-. 
tion. N. A. 
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A Daniel Come to Judgment 


PUTTING WAR ON 
THE SCRAP-HEAP 

HOW THE BRITISH 
PEOPLE HAVE DONE IT 

Facts That Have Some 
Meaning for Civilisation 

FINE SPEECH BY THE 
PRINCE OF WALES 

We are happy to be able to send out into the 
.Vorld these fine passages fromithe speech of 
the Prince of Wales at the Guildhall dinner 
given to the delegates of the Imperial Con¬ 
ference by the League of Nations Union. 

It gives me great pleasure to be present 
at this celebration of our common faith 
in two great institutions—the British 
Commonwealth and the League of 
Nations. 

We meet at a particularly fitting 
moment, when the near approach of 
Armistice Day recalls that awful period 
when the British Empire demonstrated 
to the world two outstanding facts : 

First, its own complete solidarity as 
the greatest brotherhood the world has ever 
knoivn. 

Second, its readiness to help in the 
building of a similar brotherhood among 
all nations. 

The Empire and the League 

These facts must increase both in 
reality and in importance. They are 
interdependent, and they both find 
expression through the united policy 
of the British Empire in membership 
of the League of Nations. 

I am well aware that there are still, 1 
in all countries, some people who profess 
to have no belief in the efficacy of the 
League of Nations to prevent another 
devastating world war. I would ask 
those people to think a little deeper ; 
to reflect, first, that the way to prevent 
war is not by some sudden and violent 
action at the eleventh hour, but by the 
gradual and steady formation of habits 
of international cooperation and mutual 
trust; and, secondly, to ask themselves, 
If they mistrust the League, what pos¬ 
sible alternative they have to offer 
for establishing peace and rebuilding 
world prosperity. 

International Cooperation 

Tonight's gathering is in itself one of 
the most convincing proofs that could 
bo given of the possibility of international 
cooperation on a very extensive basis. 
Here is represented one-fourth of the 
entire human race, comprising men of 
different races, languages, and con¬ 
ditions, but united under the Crown by 
a common tradition of loyalty. 

They enjoy complete civil and political 
liberty ; they maintain their separate 
nationalities and pursue , their own 
methods of development. There remains 
the higher and greater duty of coopera¬ 
tion for the good of the whole. 

' They have solved the problem of dis¬ 
armament among themselves, for the 
question of making war against one 
another has been relegated to the scrap- 
■ hcap. Differences are settled not by 
resort to arms, but by friendly meetings 
and conversations round a table. 

. , Secret of British Unity 

1 Surely civilisation-lias by now reached 
a point at which we can believe that 
these facts have some meaning. If 
one-fourth of the human race can thus 
prove the practicability of a true League 
of united but independent nations, is it 
mere idealism to hope that the remaining 
three-fourths will be able to tread the 
same path ? It is, at any rate, most vital 
to our own interests that that hope 
should be fulfilled, 

What is the real secret of the unity 
of the British Commonwealth ? It is 
surely to be found, first, in the full 
respect of all members for one another's 
freetlQm; and, secondly, in a common 
will to understand one another,' to;co¬ 
operate with one another, and to observe 
faithfully all mutual obligations. 


\Y7Tien the little terrier was brought 
■ ” into the majestic presence of the 
Law at Worthing County Court he was 
so impressed that lie forgot his own name. 

Was it Chummy or was it Jerry ? 

Mrs Bull, who was one of the suitors, 
declared that he was Chummy, and that 
lie was her dog. But Mrs Ramsey, who 
appeared on behalf of her husband, said 
he was his beloved Jerry. 

Sir William Cann, the justice, said the 
best» thing would be to ask the dog. 
Let Mrs Bull call on Chummy, while 
Mrs Ramsey appealed to Jerry. 

Both called to him in such appealing 
accents that the little dog could not 


I n the Log of the William Scorcsby ap¬ 
pears the statement, dated February 
19, 1928: "Chief and Third Engineers 
diving to clear propeller.” 

Not much in that, a landsman would 
at first sight bo inclined to think, but 
here is the story of the brave work con¬ 
cealed in those eight words. 

The William Scorcsby is the ship which 
was sent for research to the Antarctic. 
While the ship was trawlingfor specimens 
in the icy waters about South Georgia, 
the southernmost islands of the Empire, 
the wire'rope which was attached to the 
trawl'net wound itself round the ship’s 
propeller, making it useless. 

‘ Chief Engineer Roy and Third En¬ 
gineer Sutherland put on diving suits 


decide which he liked host, and jumped 
in a distracted way from one to the 
other. He evidently felt that if lie did 
not know both of his would-be posses¬ 
sors lie ought to, or, at any rate, ought 
not to give offence to either. 

The judge must have been at least 
as much puzzled as Chummy or Jerry, 
but finally decided that the dog belonged 
to Mrs Bull. 

He was therefore really Chummy, and 
from the way the terrier wagged his 
tail on leaving court it was clear that, 
if he was not wise enough to know his 
own name, lie was affectionate enough to 
love liis own mistress. 


and went over the side to unwind it. 
All hour and a half they stayed down, 
unwinding the twenty turns which the 
wire rope had made round the boss 
of the propeller. It seemed almost as 
if some mischief-making mermaid or 
Triton had been at work. 

The two men got it free at last, but the 
nature of their task may be judged 
from tlic fact that when they at last 
returned to deck the thermometer, vvas 
round about zero point. The two gal¬ 
lant men had saved the ship. 

The log did not make much of it, but 
the Royal Research Committee did, and 
the other day, more than two years 
after, they presented a gold watch to 
Engineer Roy. ■ 


PEACE DAY AT 
YAMAGATA 

PROUD TIME FOR AN 
ENGLISH BOY 

How a Goodwill Message 
Reached a Japanese City 

2500 FRIENDS 

We give with much pleasure tlic fol¬ 
lowing interesting story of a Peace Day 
among Japanese school-children. 

When a British committee lately sent 
to the Japanese Education Office a 
Goodwill Message from British schools 
to the children of other lands this was 
sent to tlio Prefcotural offices to be read 
at the various schools. In tlic Prcfec- 
tural city of Yamagata the authorities 
had the happy thought of asking the 
only English schoolboy in the place to 
speak the message. 

So 2500 Japanese girls and boys, repre¬ 
senting all the schools in the Prefecture, 
sat in_ tlicir lialf-kneeling, ceremonious 
way in a big school gymnasium, some in 
school uniform, but most in the cere¬ 
monial robes of Japan. There were chairs 
on the platform for local notabilities and 
guests, including the English boy’s 
parents. The two flags of the Rising 
Sun and the Union Jack and the flags 
of other nations floated above. 

One Family 

A sliavcn-lieaded little fellow opened 
the meeting, and they fill sang the 
Japanese Kimigayo and God Save the 
King. Then the English boy, Wearing 
the blazer of his English school, stepped 
011 the platform and read the message, 
speaking to the Japanese children of 
peace and goodwill, the desire that in¬ 
ventions should be used to bring them 
nearer in life and not to scatter them in 
death, and the hope that all nations 
shall be as one family. 

This message was presented to a jolly 
little Japanese boy, and the two boys. 
Stood bowing, a pretty picture of good 
comradeship. Next a Japanese trans¬ 
lation was read, and a Japanese girl made 
a charming speech. The ceremony ended 
with a scene of Japanese and British 
children meeting and playing together 
and swearing to be friends for ever. 

Important newspapers from the dis¬ 
tant capital sent men to interview the 
English boy and published his portrait. 
What an experience for a little fellow in 
a foreign land I Ho rose nobly to his 
high opportunity, with speech and 
manners worthy of his Japanese hosts. 
The Japanese are, of course, famous for 
the courtesy of their daily life, and on 
this occasion they made a "memorable 
contribution to good manners and to 
international friendliness. 


THE KING’S PRAYER 

It is usual for the King's Speech in 
Parliament to end with a prayer. 

The prayer has for many years past 
been in this form : 

Your labours upon these and all other 
matters I humbly commend to the blessing 
of Almighty God. 

The form has now been altered, and 
the King’s Speech the other day ended 
in this way : 

I pray that, under the blessing of God, 
the outcome of your deliberations may 
advance the happiness and well-being oj 
my people. 


CANADA’S BIG BEN 

Canadian National Railways propose 
to broadcast across Canada the sonorous 
notes of the clock in the Peace Tower 
of the Parliament Buildings at Ottawa. 

It will be done by means of their 
3000-miles " hook-up,” and will be heard 
every Sunday at six o’clock. Dwellers 
on the Pacific coast will have to tuno-in 
at three o'clock Pacific. Time to bear 
Eastern Time hammer out six strokes. 


Chinas Christian president 



General Chlang Kai-Shek, the President of China, has been baptised by a Chinese pastor of 
the Methodist Church, as the C.N. reported last week. This picture shows him with his 
wife, who was already a Christian. 


Diving Below Zero 
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OLD DELABOLE 


350 AND GOING STRONG 

The Wonderful Hole in the 
Earth Down in Cornwall 

THE WORLD OF SLATE 

It is saddening to know that the price 
of tin is falling so low that not one 
Cornish tin mine is working at a profit. 

It is otherwise, apparently, with the 
famous' slate quarries of Cornwall, 
ope ■ of which we have been to see. 
The quarry in which we found ourselves 
one day not long ago was that famous 
old place at Dclabole. " 

There is nothing else in England 
quite like Cornwall, and there is nothing 
else in Cornwall like Old Delabolo. 
It lias -bcen a slate quarry for hardly 
less than 350 years. They were taking 



A Garden at Old Dclabole 


out slates from here when Shakespeare 
was writing Hamlet, when Drake was 
driving the Armada off the seas; 
and they are still doing it, apparently 
in vast quantities. 

It is .something like a'vision of the 
end. < 3 f tlio world to look out across 
this marvellous hole dug out‘in Mother 
Earth, hundreds of feet front where we 
stand, down to the bottom where men 
work. , It is one of the most extra¬ 
ordinary basins to be seen in England, 
a basin from which millions of slates, 
weighing, wo suppose, hundreds of 
thousands of tons, must have been' 
brought up. . 

It is astonishing to think of all the 
slates that must have come from here 
and where they must have gone—on 
the roofs of houses, in the walls of 
churches, in churchyards as tomb¬ 
stones, in fields as gate-posts,' along 
roads as, boundary walls, in back¬ 
yards as line-props. 

A Fascinating Sight 

Many surprising things we learn of 
the uses of 'slate on a visit to Dclabole. 
Perhaps the most surprising sight to 
see in the incredible heap of slate cut 
out to be thrown away. - ■ For every 
good piece there are many bad ones, 
though all of it seems to be good as we 
watch the clever workmen of Delabolo 
splitting it in pieces. Is there anything, 
we wonder, more fascinating to those 
to whom it is new than the splitting- 
up of a great block of slate into perfect 
sheets like paries of glass ?' Every slate 
in the, world must be split by hand, 
and they have 'been splitting slate here 
for centuries. ' 

And in the valley just beyond they 
throu? their useless pieces. The heap 
grown mountains high. It broadens 
and deepens and lengthens until the 
wk.ol.l valley is filling up with it, and in 
time the landscape changes, It strikes 


GIRL GUIDE G.B.Q. 

Paying the Bill 

HOW THE MONEY IS ROLLING IN 

Week by week the thermometer is 
rising toward the final sum of ,£74,000 
required to pay for the full cost of 
the Girl Guide G.H.Q. in Buckingham 
Palace Road. • 

■ It is only two years ago since the 
Chief Scout prophesied that the building 
would be the biggest bit of team work 
the Girl Guide movement.. had ever 
undertaken, and already the magnificent 
response of ,£41,000 lias come in to 
prove the truth of his words. 

Middlesex alone lias contributed over 
/1300, which is is 5d a head of tlic 
total number of Guides in the county ; 
Hampshire, Surrey, and Kent have each 
contributed over ^1000; and London has 
found ,£2317, which’ is gd a head of 
the total number of Guides living in 
the capital. 

All the other counties in England, 
Scotland, Wales, the Irish Free State, 
Ulster, and the Channel Islands have 
been and still are sending what they can, 
and the response from the Dominions 
has been unexpected arid generous. 

Gifts From Overseas 

Within a few days of receiving the 
appeal Bombay cabled for a door at 
£30'to be reserved, and donations of 
special interest arc those received from 
places where there are very few Guides, 
such as Gold Coast, £70; Uganda, 
,£io ; Falkland Islands, £20. Gilbert 
Islands, with a company of native girls, 
sent baskets home-made by themselves 
to be sold in aid of the building, 

Brownies arc always very impatient 
to own a brick in tlic building, and, 
whereas a company of Guides usually 
waits until it has raised a fair sum 
to send in, a Pack will send half a crown 
for one brick _ with the promise of 
” another half-crown. very soon.” One 
Browmie turned up at her Commis¬ 
sioner’s house with a real brick, which 
she put down with much pride, ” Please, 
father’s a bricklayer, and says half a 
crown is too much for any brick, so 
here’s one, anyhow 1” 

As for the building itself, all the offices 
are completed and a full staff is working 
in them. The main hall and shop.still 
remain to be finished, and over ,£33,000 
to be collected. The Guides have set 
their hands to the task, however, and 
the walls arc rising. 

Continued from Hie previous column 
the traveller as a very strange and 
curious thing that all this slate should 
be of no use when everywhere we sec 
slate used in half a hundred ways. 

But we are going 011 and on, and all 
wc meant to say about Old Dclabole 
was just two things. 

One is that wc found here the rarest 
type of English workman that it has 
been our lot to see since the good days 
the war brought to an end. We found 
the man who loves his work and whose 
work’agrees with him. 

The other, thing that filled us with 
delight. at Dclabole was the love of 
the men for a touch of the beautiful 
in this vast wilderness of slate. Here 
and . there was a little box with a 
spadeful of soil and a plant or two, and 
by one of the huts where the weighing 
man sits was. a little piled-up garden, 
with pots and pans and boxes made 
beautiful with flowers creeping up 
and down in gay profusion. 

Ori those wonderful granite walls 
that wc call our Cornish coast Nature 
has put little patches of colour and 
handfuls of vegetation that delight the 
eye. Here at Dclabole is that same touch 
of beauty in Nature’s Cornishmcn, 
and it struck 11s as characteristic of one 
of the most wonderful pieces of British 
industry that we have seen for many 
a day. 

Our greeting to Old Dclabole and to 
all who run it, arid our love to these men 
who love their work anir find the world 


TWO BOYS AT SEA 

Across the Channel in a 
Folding Canqe 

BOLD ADVENTURE OF 
TWO SWISS BOY SCOUTS 

The story has just come to light of two 
plucky Swiss Scouts who crossed the 
English Channel in a Kleppcrboat, a 
folding canvas canoe. 

Egon Barth and Fritz Weber, of the 
Neuhausen troop, aged 18 and 17, 
started out on July 8 from the bottom of 
the Rhine falls. Making their way down 
the river and sleeping out on the banks 
at night they reached Rotterdam on 
the twelfth day of the trip. Here they 
took the train to Calais. 

The port officer at Calais was very 
dubious when the two .Scouts told him of 
their intention of crossing the Channel, 
but they Were not to be deterred. 

A kindly pilot gave them some useful 
information about the currents. “ You 
begin (he told them) in the direction of 
65 N. Tlic current will carry you level 
with Capo Gris Nez, and after the ebb you 
will be carried toward the North Sea," 

Barth’s Dramatic Story 

Despite these not very encouraging 
words Barth and Weber started on their 
adventure trip at dawn on the fourteenth 
day. This is how Barth tells his story. 

. " After we hail passed the lighthouse 
at seven o’clock a wind sprang up and 
our canoe began to dance about on the 
waves. Luckily, after an hour the wind 
dropped. At eight o’clock wo met a 
steamer. I asked the direction of 
Dover. The boat stopped, turned, and 
drew alongside. They lot down a ladder 
and ropes. The captain shouted through 
tlic megaphone asking ns to come on 
board, and gave us the encouraging 
assurance that we should never reach 
Dover I Then the steamer turned and 
went oil at full speed, and wc were again 
alone in our nutshell on the sea. 

"About’ten o’clock Capo Gris Nez 
disappeared and wc had to trust to our 
compass. At twelve we stopped a 
moment for lunch. Three kilometres 
outside Dover there was a side wind and 
we had to hoist our sails. We moved 
quickly, but I had to row to avoid sea¬ 
sickness. At 3.15 p.m, wc landed at 
Dover after having rowed for nearly 
eleven hours.” 

After passing two days in London tlic 
Scouts had to return to Switzerland, 
tlicir capital being exhausted. 

The Chief Scout of Switzerland has 
been paying a great tribute to the cour¬ 
age and enterprise of Barth and Weber, 
but he wisely hinted that a large part 
of the success of the voyage was clue to 
the Guardian Angel of all Scouts. 


TO HEAT 100,000 KETTLES 

The Metropolitan-Vickers Company 
have just made at Trafford Park in 
Manchester, and installed at Portisliead 
near Bristol, a wonderful electrical 
machine, the most powerful generator 
yet made by a British firm. . 1 

It would heat 100,000 kettles, work 
250,000 vacuum cleaners, or light 
1,250,000 lamps. 

The whole turbo-generator of which 
it is a part is rated at 50,000 kilowatts, 
the equivalent of 67,000 horse-power, 
and is equal to 750,000 men, or about 
25 of the most powerful. type of loco¬ 
motives. 

Trafford Park, once the home of the 
De Trafford family, through whose 
grounds the Ship Canal was dug, is now 
famous for its electrical machines. Tlic 
streets in this area arc laid out on the 
American plan, and have numbers 
instead of names. 


STATE FUNERAL 
FOR CROMWELL? 

NATIONAL CHANCE TO 
RIGHT A WRONG 

Remarkable Idea From the 
Birthplace of the C.N. 

250TH NUMBER OF 
ARTHUR MEE’S MONTHLY 

There is on the bookstalls today, side 
by side with tlio C.N., the 250th number 
of Arthur Mce’s Monthly, My Magazine'. 

. It was the child of the Children’s 
Encyclopedia, carrying on . that famous 
book when its fortnightly run came to 
an end. It was the mother of the 
Children’s Newspaper, which first ap¬ 
peared ill its pages as a very small affair. 
Now it completes its 250th issue with 
the new Christmas Number. 

Wc should like all C.N. readers to 
look at it. There is something about the 
Dramatic Events of Your Lifetiiiiei 
There is a surprising article 011 a Good 
Tiling the Zeppelins Did. There is an 
article that will make people think, 
asking them if Science knows where it 
is. There is an interesting, article for 
those who love Words. The Magazine 
is full of entertaining and inspiring 
reading matter, and among its pictures 
are many in rich colour. 

Buried Among the Kings 

But the most striking thing in this 
Christmas Number is a remarkable 
article appealing to the British people 
to right a great wrong.. What this article 
proposes is a very surprising thing. 

It is no less a proposal than that the. 
nation. should give a State Funeral to ' 
Oliver Cromwell. ; i 

Eight generations have passed since 
Cromwell was buried among the kings. 
For eighteen months his body lay in the 
most beautiful place that London has, 
Henry the Seventh’s Chapel. Then, by 
one of the meanest acts ever committed 
in the .name of a king, his body was 
dragged frdtn its grave and hanged at 
Tyburn, .and his head was stuck on a 
pole on Westminster Hall, where it 
stayed for 25 years, until at last it.was 
blown into the road by an angry wind.; 

What has happened to tlic remains 
of Cromwell since that time is told in 
this astonishing article, which asks tliaf 
the Prime Minister, the Dean of WesG 
minster, and the present owner of 
Cromwell’s head, Mr Horace Wilkinson, 
should come together and arrange for 
tlic return of the remains to their rightful 
place in the Abbey as an act of national 
atonement. 


THE WAY OF TWO BIRDS 
IN THE AIR 

Compassion is not only a human in¬ 
stinct. The growing interest in Nature 
in these days lias revealed, some astonish¬ 
ing truths of the way animals and birds 
help each other. 

First-aid from one pigeon to another 
while in the air. might seem impossible' 
to mere mortals, but here is a true story 1 
told by a Preston railwayman who sent a 
convoy of pigeons to the South of France ’ 
to be lot loose for a race to England. 

On the day tlio birds were expected 
home he watched tlic sky from a hill: 
near Preston, After a long time a speck ' 
appeared in tlic distance. This developed ■ 
into two specks, and then diminished; 
into one again. Through his field-glasses • 
lie watched the speck take shape, and : 
presently lie saw two pigeons flying one ' 
above the other. The bird above ap- : 
peared to be in distress, arid to the man’s ’ 
amazement lie saw it flutter down 011 ; 
the back of the lower bird and ride there 
for some distance. 

They still had a few miles to go, but 
the lower bird went, on helping the 
pigeon in ■ distress until they safely - 
reached the lofts. When the fancier - 
arrived on the scene he discovered Thai 
the disabled bird had a damaged wing. 


I a joyful place. 



















The Starting-Point—Some ♦ the freshmen at Oxford University are hero scon setting off for a cross-country run from Iffldy Hoad. 


Home From Son—At Belvedere in Kent is the Merchant Seamen's Home, where retired sea captains can spend their old age In peace and talk of adventuros long ago. In this striking 

picture n number of the Inmates of the Home are seen on the roof, one of them looking out with a telescope. 
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A HAVEN FOR OLD SAILORS • THE DOLL’S MERRY-GO-ROUND 


The Merry-Qo-nound—One of the attractions in the toy department of a big London store 
jb a roundabout on which the riders are big dolls. 


New Hallway Sleepers—This picture, taken at Boston, 6hows new sleepers for the L.N.E.R. 
in a cylinder In which they are treated with creosote to preserve them. 
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a GRAND OLD MAN 
OF EUROPL 

HINDENBURG 

Extraordinary Changes That 
Time Brings About 

THEN AND NOW 

The position of Germany remains the 
question of questions in Europe. 

Everyone is wondering whether, in the 
next few years, Germany will act. with 
common sense and preserve the dignified 
position in Europe won for her by the 
statesmanship of Dr Strcsemann and' by 
the steadfast patriotism of President 
Hindenburg, or whether tlie wild man 
Hitler will make headway. 

The meeting of the new Parliament 
happily shows that underneath the 
theatrical noise of Herr Hitler’s new 
party of obstruction the sound sense of 
the’ German people remains undis¬ 
turbed. The more moderate parties 
have united to carry on the government 
of the country in a way which will retain 
the respect of other- nations. 

The New Parliament at Work 

The trouble began because no group 
of parties could be found strong enough 
to raise the revenue needed to pay the 
country's way and deal with unemploy¬ 
ment. It had to be done, but the duty 
was shirked. Now the new Parliament is 
tackling the duty more firmly, unde¬ 
terred by the clamour of the opposing 
xnischicf-malccrs, Hitler’s Nazis, the 
Communists, and some dissatisfied odds 
and ends. The Government’s financial 
proposals will be accepted, and the 
sacrifices necessary to preserve national 
stability will, according to all appear¬ 
ances/ be piadc. 

The ctedit for this is due to Dr Bruning, 
the leader of the Government, who has 
wisely conciliated the more reasonable 
parties and brought them together; and 
to the sober sense of a majority of the 
members of the Reichstag who under¬ 
stand that frothy talk of revolution can 
only deeply harm the German nation 
and will solve none of its difficulties. 
But most of all the credit is duo to the 
aged German President, Hindenburg. 

The National Idol 

There is no man in -Europe who has 
justified himself iii the eyes of all the 
world more remarkably than the Ger¬ 
man President. - During the war, when 
Germany was possessed by the passion 
of militarism, Hindenburg was the 
national idol. His were the victories that 
forced back the tide of Russian invasion. 
He looked the very embodiment of the 
German military spirit. His figure stood 
before her as a tower of strength. He 
'drew the national gaze, and as Kit¬ 
chener’s figure gave confidence to the 
British people so that of Plindenburg 
raised the hopes Of Germany. 

The German nation came so near to 
actually making him an idol that they 
made him and themselves ridiculous in 
the eyes of other nations. It was im¬ 
possible to know the man.through the 
fog of such - hysterical worship. The 
German Empire he had served and be¬ 
lieved in perished, and he came into the 
more humdrum life of a Republican citi¬ 
zen considerably handicapped by his past. 

A Great Patriot 

But Hindenburg has quietly proved 
himself a very great patriot and a man 
of far bigger mould than he had appeared 
to the eyes of the world in war. His first 
loyalty was to Germany. When Ger¬ 
many became a Republic he saw that 
her supreme need was national unity, 
and lie schooled himself to preserve and 
cement that unity, though his belief in 
kingship was strong. , 

Through all the years of stress and 
strain that have followed his influence 
has been used to steady his countrymen, 
and at this moment his sterling sense is 
the very keystone of German stability. 
Whoever would unsettle the peaceful 


AN ISLAND MOVES 
INLAND 

Boys Who Will Not 
Be Boys 

Most people who go to Holland pay a 
visit to the very attractive island of 
Markon in the Zuyder Zee. There the 
old Dutch costumes may still be seen, 
and there the old traditions and customs 
still linger. 

It is sad, therefore, to think that it 
will not be long before this delightful 
little island ceases to be what it is today. 
The Dutch scheme for draining the 
Zuyder Zee is proceeding apace. Enor¬ 
mous dams are being built across this 
stretch of water, and as soon as a dam 
is finished the water within is pumped 
out and the drained sca-bcd turned 
into arable land. 

Village on a Hilltop 

The island of Markon will in a few 
years be changed into a village on a 
Hilltop, and cows will graze where the 
tides arc rolling now. The inhabitants, 
who arc mostly fishermen, are unhappy 
at the thought of turning their fishing 
nets into ploughs, and perhaps the little 
boys, in- their turn, will also be sorry to 
part with their petticoats. 

For the little boys of Marken do not 
dress like the boys in most other 
European countries. They seem to 
pass through many stages, like tadpoles, 
before they become their real selves. 
First they dress like girls, even wearing 
long hair which they let loose down 
their backs; and the only sign by which 
one can recognise a boy is a small circle 
of coloured stuff sewn on the top of his 
cap. They keep this girlish appearance 
till they are seven ; then they get a pair 
of wide dark trousers instead of the skirt, 
but the bodice, the cap, and the long 
hair remain the same till they reach 
the age of ten. ' Only then can it be 
said in Marken that boys will bo boys. 


A DOG’S GOOD DEED 

Here is the letter, accompanying the photo¬ 
graph of a clever dog. 

I am enclosing a photograph of my 
dog Kipps., Ho has learned how to do 
one good deed each day; that is, he 
empties the^wastepaper basket. 

He carries it from under a desk, 
through the house, to a rubbish heap, 



SlKI 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

Siki, a full-grown gibbon ape with 
charming manners and wonderful acro¬ 
batic powers, is among the latest arri¬ 
vals at the Zoo. 

He belongs to the species known as 
the white-cheeked gibbon, and he looks 
rather fierce, for he is completely black 
except for a white patch on each cheek, 
while his fur is unusually close and curly. 
But his alarming appearapee is by no 
means a clue to his disposition..- 

Most adult gibbons exhibited at the 
Zoo have either been so nervous that 
they dared not approach anyone or so 
bad-tempered that no one dared to 
approach them; but Siki is docile and 
friendly too. 

Tame but Mischievous 

Before he came to the Zoo he lived 
in France as a pet, with absolute freedom. 
He spent the greater part of his time in 
a forest and so grew big and healthy. 
But though tame he was mischievous, 
and he became such a nuisance that he 


had to be sent to the Zoo. He had a 
habit of making expeditions into the 
village, where he disgraced himself by 
raiding shops and cottages, stealing 
anything he fancied/ and causing a 
great deal of trouble by swinging on 
electric light fittings and upsetting 
furniture. So a few weeks ago Siki was 
put into a travelling-box and packed off 
to the Zoo. 

Luckily, captivity has not changed 
his disposition ; he is as sweet-tempered 
and obedient as ever. 

Ilis admirers will find his acrobatic 
•feats highly entertaining. All gibbons 
arc amazingly agile, for these apes from 
South-East Asia arc arboreal and are 
able to swing swiftly from branch to 
branch using cither hands or feet; and, 
though they are the least man-like and 
the smallest of the anthropoid apes, they 
have a more upright gait than the chim¬ 
panzees and constantly amuse their visi¬ 
tors by walking upright and waving their 
very long arms. 

Piercing Howls 

But though these apes are always 
surrounded by an admiring crowd they 
arc not so popular with tlicir human 
neighbours ; for the gibbon has a very 
loud voice, and when excited or angered 
he utters a penetrating, dismal howl 
which can be heard some distance away. 

At one time all the gibbons were kept 
in the North Mammal House, but the 
noise they made was so disturbing that 
they had to be removed to the Monkey 
House, where there is less risk of their 
being alarmed by the sound of, traffic, 
during the night and so uttering piercing 
howls. Siki, however, is in the North 
Mammal House, where it is hoped he 
may not be influenced by the bad exam¬ 
ple of the other gibbons. 


where he empties it and then brings it 
back to its place under the desk. 

On the day I took this photograph he 
was so full of spirits that I caught him 
on his way to empty it. 

Continued from the srevious column 
recovery and advance of Germany has 
Hindenburg to reckon with, and, com¬ 
pared with him, tho noisy triflers with 
the country’s peace are to be regarded 
as the merest midgets. 

Time brings wondrous changes, but 
none of the changes of our changing days 
has been more remarkable than the rise 
of this old man. Feared or hated in 
the war by all save his own people he 
has come to be regarded throughout 
Europe with something of public affec¬ 
tion. Ho has passed from his proud 
place as a military chief to a prouder 
place as a national leader in peace, and 
all friends of Germany, with all people 
of goodwill in Europe, will hope the 
counsels of old Hindenburg may prevail 
among liis people. " - 


IDEAS MARCHING ON 
British Industry Not Behind 

The reproach that we are behind other 
countries in industrial research will soon 
be out of date, 

A number of members of the British 
Cast-Iron Research Association who 
have been visiting Germany and America 
declare that in applying ideas to industry 
our country is not to be beaten, ■ 

In the cast-iron industry, which 
employs a quarter of a million men and 
has an annual output of about forty 
million pounds sterling, many important 
investigations have recently been made. 

The discovery of now - methods of 
guarding against defects in moulding 
sands can save £100,000 a year. Another 
£100,000 a year can be saved by the 
adoption of a new soft-blast cupola. A 
new type of cast-iron for resisting heat is 
being developed, aud experiments arc 
also being made in producing malleable 
cast-iron. 


A PEEP AT A BIT OF 

Australia 

What Life is Like in 
Mundubbera 

Among the difficulties of making the 
parts of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations well known to each other are 
their vast extent and variable features. - 

It may be very misleading to say that 
any one scene is typical of Canada, or 
Australia, or South Africa. We receive 
many letters from all the British lands 
beyond the seas, and often they give 
pictures of surroundings which would 
not fit the ideas of readers at home about 
tho land described. Here, for instance, 
is an account of a district that is not 
what many would imagine of Australia. 

About two hundred miles north of 
Brisbane, in Queensland, is the River 
Burnett, known to scientists as tho 
haunt of a very peculiar fish, the cera- 
todus. Its teeth and fins and a single 
lung were first observed in fossils as 
strange departures frbm anything known 
in actual life. But here the fossil form 
is found not to be extinct. It is still 
seen in a large fish known and relished 
as Burnett salmon. 

Home of the Ceratodus 

Well, from the back-blocks of t,ho 
Burnett district, a hundred miles inland, 
comes this picture: 

1 don’t think you will find Mundubbera 'on 
your map. Only in the last few years has the 
town grown at all important. All the people 
from 20 miles round come in, and on busy days, 
such as Thursdays, when the pig and cattle 
sales are held, and Saturdays, the general 
shopping day, it looks quite prosperous. 
Nearly all have cars. The. farmers are mainly 
engaged in- dairying and pig-breeding, while 
there are some big cattle stations farther out, 
and we have the second biggest butter factory 
in the Burnett district. 

The Burnett River runs beside the town, and 
in the hot weather is our only joy. In the 
winter we play tennis. I suppose you know 
that the Burnett is the home of the ceratodus. 
Our local authority says that the reason why . 
no one ever catches a young ceratodus is 
because conditions favourable to their early 
growth no longer exist in the river, and all the 
specimens now caught must be two or three 
hundred years old. 

Wild Life in Abundance 

I often read about the depletion of wild 
life in Australia. It is not so here. Kangaroos, 
emus, wallabies, and opossums are very 
common. So, alas! are the dingoes (wild 
native dogs). They are hard to catch. Even 
when they take strychnine they get away to 
die, and deprive the poisoner of the fifteen 
shillings reward for every scalp. 

We are having a remarkably warm winter. 
Only one day could be called cold, and it 
rained nearly all through June. Last winter 
was cold and we had only a tew scattered 
storms between May and December. It is 
strange to see all the country green in mid¬ 
winter, when it is usually brown, and everyone 
is cheerful about the prospect of a good season. 

Unhappily, Mundubbera is practically a 
treeless town. The early settlers cleared the 
place thoroughly, so we have very few birds. 
Sixty miles farther south we had owls and 
blackbirds and magpies nesting in the trees 
in the yard and using the bird-bath, and we 
miss them much. ’ 

A pleasant poop at a bit of small-town 
life in Australia 1 

The B.B.C. has received a tin box 
containing five gold watches and some 
jewels as a gift for the League of Mercy. 

The signature on the pound and ten- 
shilling notes is now changed, from 
C. P. Mahon to B. G. Catterns. 

The other day the C.N. talked about 
the pink hawk moth. This should, of 
course, have been the pine hawk moth, 
and we are sorry for the slip. . • 
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A CHILDREN’S CORNER 

Good Example From an Ilford 
School 

AFRICAN MEMBERS 

Number of Members—19,363 

In addition to the good news of the 
coming-in of new members this week (we 
are hoping for a great accession next 
week) we have from Essex a most 
excellent and encouraging development 
of the Children’s League of Nations. 

The Christchurch School at Ilford has 
set an admirable example to other schools 
by setting apart a comer of the Assem¬ 
bly Hall as a C.L.N. Comer. Here is 
placed a copy of the C.N., a copy of the 
League Song, a list of the members of the 
school branch of 
the C.L.N., and, of 
course, the badge. 
There are also pic¬ 
tures of children of 
other lands, a pic¬ 
ture of the Ceno¬ 
taph surrounded 
with poppy 
wreaths, and a 
ribbon bearing the 
motto Throug h 
Knowledge to 
Peace and Happi¬ 
ness. 

At a recent ex¬ 
hibition of school 
work the idea of 
this corner attracted much attention, 
and we hope the good example of Ilford 
will be copied by other schools. On a 
shelf in the Corner at Christchurch 
School handiwork is displayed repre¬ 
senting life in other countries, all fash¬ 
ioned by .members of the C.L.N., mostly 
between seven and eight years old. 

Wc send our congratulations to Ray¬ 
mond Baxter and Joan Ostime, both 
eight years old, who have become chair¬ 
man and secretary of the C.L.N. Corner. 

We are glad, also, to rccord'tha.t dur¬ 
ing the past few months a number' of 
African boys have joined the C.L.N. No 
less than seven schools in Nigeria and the 
Gold Coast arc represented among these 
new members. From another school in 
Natal, the Preparatory High School at 
Durban, 22 boys applied for membership 
last week. 

One of our African boy members who 
is disappointed at not hearing from an 
American member we put him in touch 
with writes that he trusts " our Ameri¬ 
can boy is not a hallucination.” 

We can assure this young " Doubting 
Thomas '” that there is no hallucination 
about the C.L.N. It is very much of a 
reality, and already its members in many 
countries arc doing fine work for world 
peace. We are glad that, despite his 
doubts, our young friend is trying to 
secure new members, and we wish him 
all success.. We hope that by the time 
lie reads this he will already have had a 
letter from the American boy we have 
put him in touch with. 

How to Join the League 

AH letters should be addressed : 

Children’s League of 
Nations, 

15, Grosvenor Crescent, 

London, S.W.l. 

No . letters should . be 
sent to the C.N. office. The C.L.N. Badge 

With each application for membership 
should be sent sixpence in stamps for the 
card and badge. Please give your name 
and address, birthday and year, and the 
name of your school. 


MR HARRY GOSLING 

A continual stream of people passed by 
the coffin of Mr Harry Gosling, M.P., 
the great friend of London and the trans¬ 
port workers, whoso body lay in state 
at Transport House, Westminster. Mr 
Gosling’s death, mourned all over the 
country, will be a heavy loss to many 
noble causes. 


OUR VARYING SUN 

Star That Grows and 
Shrinks 

TERRIFIC STORMS OF FIRE 

Dy the C.N. Astronomer 

Our Sun is known to be a variable 
star, but its variability, though following 
a very obvious cycle and affecting our 
lives to a certain extent, is not readily 
perceptible to the eye. 

It is, moreover, a long-period vari¬ 
ability extending over a cycle of between 
11 and 12 years, and not very regular 
as compared with some variable stars. 

The variability of our Sun is revealed 
by recurring periods of cyclonic storms, 
eruptions, and other outbursts, which 
may be observed to follow a remarkable 
sequence and order both of growing 
and declining intensity and also ■ of 
position on the Sun’s face. Many of 
these are revealed under small magni¬ 
fication, and more rarely to the unaided 
eye, as what are. known as sun-spots. 

The Mysterious Delta Cephei 

Such a period of maximum disturb¬ 
ance and variability, when these spots 
were seen in greatest numbers and mag¬ 
nitude, occurred during 1927 and 1928, 

It is very fortunate that our steady 
and elderly Sun does not vary as many 
other suns are known to do—for instance, 
that most mysterious and wonderful 
star Delta in Ccphcus, referred to in 
the article in the C.N. last week on the 
constellation of Ccpheus. This star, 
known to astronomers as Delta Cephei, 
has given its name, to a certain class of 
varying suns known as Cepheid Vari¬ 
ables, nearly 70 of which are now known. 

Though appearing usually somewhat 
faint Delta in Ccphcus may be easily 
found by means ot the description and 
star-map in last week’s C.N. 

A Colossal Sun 

As its brightness varies between 3*7 
and 4’6 magnitude Delta is very per¬ 
ceptibly brighter at certain times than at 
others. This may be noted by com¬ 
paring Delta from time to time with 
Epsilon in Ccphcus, a star a little 
distance away and shown in last week’s 
star-map ; it should not, however, be 
confused with the much brighter Zeta. 
Delta at maximum brilliance is much 
brighter than Epsilon, while at mini¬ 
mum Delta is somewhat fainter than the 
other, Epsilon being of q‘2 magnitude. 

Though appearing to us as a small star 
Delta Cephei has been calculated to be 
10J times as massive as our Sun, and 
might therefore be expected to .be very 
much larger ; it is, in fact, colossal by 
comparison, and found to have a 
diameter calculated to average twenty- 
two and a-half million miles, over 26 
times the width of our Sun. 

A Terrible Prospect 

Imagine such a great glowing furnace 
in the sky in the place of our Sun ; then 
picture it rapidly expanding in the 
course of a single day to nearly 30 
times the widtli of our Sun, gradually 
shrinking, in the course of the next 
four days, until it is reduced to about 
25 times the. width of our Sun, and 
subsequently, after about half a day’s 
rest at minimum, blazing up again and 
expanding to its-full immensity in the 
short space of about 26 hours. 

So it goes on interminably, tlic entire 
cycle taking between five and six days. 
The breaking out and increase of the 
terrific storms of fire and the fury of such 
a sun’s incandescent elements during 
the first day would be a magnificent 
spectacle indeed, for the phenomena 
appear to consist of tremendous out¬ 
bursts of certain elements, as in the case 
of the hydrogen and calcium promin¬ 
ences or eruptions of our Sun. 

How terrible would be the vicissitudes 
of our little Earth were such a sun as 
near to it; and how thankful we ought 
to be that Delta Cephei is 22,225,000 
times as far away as the little Sun which 
gives us so much benefit and so little 
trouble. G, F. M. 


A Life of the Week 

The People’s Tribune 

On November 16,1SH, John Bright was bom. 

John Bright was descended from 
several generations of Quakers. Both 
his father and his mother had been' 
educated at the Friends’ famous school 
at Ackworth near Pontefract, and John 
himself went to it for a time, but at 
sixteen he was working in his father’s 
cotton mill in Rochdale, and before lie 
was out of his teens was busy with 
public questions. 

English had been his favourite subject 
at school, and liis favourite practice 
of it was by speech. He made a start 
with temperance as 
his topic, but soon 
became absorbed in 
the crusade for re¬ 
pealing the Corn 
Laws. 

In those, days the 
price of bread was 
the question’ that 
mattered most to the 
great mass of British 
people. Laws made 
to enrich the farmer 
and landlord kept up the price of bread 
by shutting out corn from abroad, and 
millions of families were underfed. Town 
populations were half-starved that the 
villages might prosper, and the poor in 
the villages often starved with them. 
" Free trade in food ” was the cry that 
began to ring through the country. 

John Bright had become known as 
a young man through speaking in 
Rochdale on a variety of subjects, but 
he was 25 when he first mot Richard 
Cobden, the leader of the Anti-Corn Law 
Campaign. Cobden was at once struck 
by liis power as a speaker, but it was 
not till Bright was 30 that he devoted 
himself to the cheap-food crusade with 
passionate energy. 

A Great Reformer 

That dedication to a great reform 
came about in a striking way. Bright’s 
dearly-loved wife lay dead, and Cobden 
called to console him. He was very 
downcast. Cobden roused him by say¬ 
ing : " There arc thousands of homes in 
England at this moment where wives, 
mothers, and children are dying of 
hunger. Come with me and we will 
never rest till the Corn Laws are 
repealed.” Five years latcr.those cruel 
laws were swept away. 

Jojm Bright became a Member of 
Parliament in 1843, and except for 
intervals, of illness lie sat in Parliament 
till his death. For 25 years he repre¬ 
sented Birmingham, usually unopposed. 
It was not till a quarter of a century 
after he entered Parliament that he 
became a Minister. During that time 
he .ivas constantly seeing the laws 
that he had advocated passed. His 
most striking appeals were made against 
war. Ho thrilled the House by his 
speeches on the Crimean War; and 
though Lancashire starved for want of 
raw cotton during the American Civil 
War he took eloquently the side of tlie 
slave-freeing North—and history in 
each case has confirmed his judgment. 

Powers as a Speaker 

Only in one respect could John 
Bright be charged with unfaithfulness to 
democratic ideas. He was against the 
restriction of hours of labour by law. 
He was all for free contracts in labour as 
in other tilings, not .seeing that when 
hunger presses men are not free. 

Bright’s speeches were carefully pre¬ 
pared and were spoken with an easy de¬ 
liberation and perfect clearness. He had 
a fine natural taste for melodious cadences 
in simple words,' and his beautiful voice 
had a melting power. No one ever moved 
the House of Commons so deeply. No 
one ever attained in it a purer fame. 

He died on March 27, 1889, and was 
buried in Rochdale, having been known 
for more than a generation as the 
People’s Tribune. He was one of the 
greatest personal forces in nineteenth- 
century English politics and the most 
perfect speaker of the English language. 



School with 
Health 


and Energy 

/CHILDREN use up energy in spend¬ 
thrift fashion all day long and 
every ounce of energy spent must be 
made good from nourishment. They 
are growing, physically and mentally, 
and nourishment is essential for healthy 
growth. This, too, is the season when 
infectious illnesses are most prevalent, 
and nourishment builds up the powers^ 
of resistance to infection. 

Let your children start the day with an 
abundant store of energy and vitality. 
Give them delicious “ Ovaltine.” as their 
breakfast beverage. It will help them 
to grow up with sound nerves, alert 
minds and healthy bodies. 

“ Ovaltine ” supplies the rich nourish¬ 
ment of Nature’s best foods—ripe barley 
malt, creamy milk and eggs—scientifi¬ 
cally adjusted to the needs of brain, 
nerve and body. 



Builds-up Brain. Nerve and Bodij 

Prices in Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
1 / 3 , 2 /- and 3/9 per tin. 


T 622 





John Bright 
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Baffles are won 


In bathrooms ■ ■ 

■ - Napoleon knew 



B USY as he was over the map of Europe, Napoleon 
always tried to find time for his bath. He revelled 
in it. Who knows how many campaigns were planned 
there as the steam rose round the Little Corporal! 


SWITZERLAND’S 

Helping Hand 

A Home for Young 
Armenians 

A C.N. traveller has come upon a 
practical proof of Switzerland’s belief 
in the spirit of the League of Nations. 
Quietly and unobtrusively she is carry¬ 
ing out a noble work which few know 
anything about. 

At a little village called Bcgnins, not 
far from Geneva, is a boarding school 
where boys and girls who have no 
homes to go to during holiday-time are 
looked after entirely by the Government. 

The children are Armenian refugees, 
and at this school' on the hill the Swiss 
Government is maintaining and educat¬ 
ing all those poor children with no 
parents, no homes, and, as Armenia has 
been taken off the map, not even a 
country to call their own. 

Armenian Teachers 

The children have Armenian teachers ; 
they speak their own language, sing 
their own national songs, and live 
indeed in a little Armenia in Switzerland. 
Besides their ordinary lessons the girls 
help with the household tasks, such as 
washing and ironing, and also make 
hand embroidery which is very fine and 
beautiful. The boys help with the gar¬ 
dening and do wood-carving. 

The master called them together and 
they sang some of their national songs 
to the C.N. friend. All the songs seemed 
rather mournful, but Armenia has not 
had very much to be happy about, and 
it is a gracious gesture of the Swiss 
Government to leave the children their 
own songs and their own language, 
instead of making them use the language 
of those who have adopted them. 

It is good to hear of this pleasant 
school, where Switzerland is holding out 
a helping hand to a fallen country, 
maintaining Young Armenia until she 
is able to strike out for herself. 


Bathrooms are great battlefields. There’s a fight going 
on there to-day — as every Lifebuoy-campaigner knows. 
Come and help. Your enemy is the army of illness- 
germs hiding in the dirt on your hands and face. Your 
big gun is Lifebuoy Soap — specially powerful, with 
extra long range. Keep pounding away. Bring Lifebuoy 
Soap into action before meals, and plan a daily bath 
campaign. Come on, Health Generals — wash 
^ away these enemies of health ! 

L LIFEBUOY HABIT 

L490-IB? 
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KNITTING WOOL BUNDLES, lb. S/6. 

AV q ll)s. 10/8. Excellent for Jumpers, Socks, etc. 


3 lbs. 10/0* Excellent for Jumper 
Navv, 3/10 lb. Superior .Mixtures. 4/ll lb M post free. 
TURK WOOL SERGES from 2/111 to 25/11 yard. 
Reliable Tuteds, Flannels. Tailoring, Blankets, etc. 
I • _ Pnflerns sent with pleasure. 
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WHAT STRUCK A 
CHINAMAN 
Cats 

A C.N. reader who has had a talk with a 
Chinese visitor to London sends us these notes 
of what he said about one of our familiar friends. 

" What has struck you most on your 
visit to England ? ” she asked him. 

To her astonishment he replied : 
“ Cats.” 

" What ? ” she said. " I hope you 
have not been badly scratched ? ’’ 

" Ah, no I ” lie replied, " but it 
amazes mo to see such valuable animals 
unguarded.” 

This Chinese gentleman had displayed 
small emotion at making his first ac- 
q uaintance with wireless. The marvel o f 
the aeroplane had not disturbed his 
ancient calm. Unmoved he had suffered 
our talkies. But the sight of our cats 
sitting on garden walls or running across 
the road astonished and agitated him. 
He could not help contrasting their free¬ 
dom with the life of cats in China. 

The Chinese think a great deal of their 
cats, he said.’ They do not keep them 
as pets but as regular workers in the 
home, and they arc bought and sold just 
as cows arc bought and sold in England. 
It is scarcely possible to visit a Chinese 
market without meeting people . with 
kittens for sale, and a countryman is 
frequently willing to pay a full week’s 
wage for a promising animal. 

When bought the cat will be given 
every comfort, but it is expected to earn 
its keep, chiefly by catching rats in the 
night, for rats arc a great plague, 
especially where the silkworm industry 
is carried on. During the day the cat 
will be carefully tethered by a length of 
string, usually fastened to the cooking 
stove, and it will not be allowed out-of- 
doors unless someone is watching and 
guarding it. 


MILLIKAN OF THE 
RAYS 

A GREAT OLD MAN AND 
A GOOD ONE 

The Parson’s Son Who Has 
Made a Famous Name 

FAITH AND HAPPINESS 

The story is told of a young man in a 
scientific institution who cried out one. 
day that he wished he had a bigger 
magnet. He was working on the 
magnetic properties of gases and his 
magnet was too small. 

The next day a truck arrived at the 
institute with the biggest magnet he 
had ever seen. One of the greatest 
scientists in the world had overheard 
his wish and had sent it. 

The good fairy was Professor Millikan. 
All over the world men honour this great 
physicist for his discoveries. He has won 
a Nobel Prize, is an honorary member 
of nearly every scientific society in the 
world, has a dozen honorary degrees, 
and is American member of the Com¬ 
mittee on Intellectual Cooperation of 
the League of Nations. But although 
men know, of his fame they know little 
about his private life. 

His Two Hobbies 

The great professor is a young man 
of 62, with the fine figure of an athlete, 
handsome features, ruddy checks, and a 
quick smile. Often he will work in. his 
laboratory till one or two in the morning, 
play tennis with his sons before break¬ 
fast, and be at work again by nine. He 
never takes a holiday . His two hobbies 
arc work and helping young people 

Millikan is the son of a Congrcga 
tional minister, and he had to earn 
his living while studying physics. After 
he had graduated he had two offers 
of posts, one at 800 dollars a year and 
one at T500. He chose 'the smaller 
salary because it enabled him to work 
under a physicist he admired. Pie spent 
nine years in investigating the electron 
and seven in searching for proof of his 
theory about the cosmic ray. 

Directly young men come to the 
university he asks them to supper 
and learns all about their ambitions. 
From that moment lie is their friend, 
and when they graduate four years later 
he finds them the job they deserve, if 
they are worthy. They can bring all 
their troubles—-domestic, financial, or 
scientific—to the small book-lined homo 
of the Millikans, 

Never Too Busy to Help 

The United States Steel Company 
and other large corporations have 
offered him large salaries to act as 
director, and he has refused, but has 
offered to act as adviser without pay, 
because it enables him to help young 
science men to get the right work. He is 
too busy ever to take a holiday, but 
never too busy to help a young man who 
loves science. 

If it is asked what gives the great 
physicist strength to do the work of 
three men the answer must be his faith 
in life. He believes that science and 
religion should go hand in hand to make 
a way through the worldly wilderness, 
Faith gives happiness, and happiness 
gives youth. 


ROBIN HOOD IN A BOX 

Robin blood is the latest'production 
of the Story Folk series,, play-stories 
written by Miss Phyllis Jones and pub¬ 
lished by D. P. Bent, 

Inside what appears to be a large 
book, which proves to be a box, is a 
small book giving the story. Coloured 
cardboard figures of Robin Hood, Maid 
Marian, Friar Tuck, and other charac¬ 
ters are in the box, the idea being that 
while the story is read to them the child¬ 
ren can move the figures about in front 
of a background of Sherwood Forest 
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Weatherwise and Otherwise 


'T’hat unfailing topic of English cou- 
* vcrsation, tlic weather, may be 
strongly reinforced by a reading of the 
annual report of tlic Meteorological Office 
which has just been published. All sorts 
of strange matters of unexpected interest 
coiflfe to light in it. 

People and public authorities send to 
the Department not only for forecasts 
of coming weather, but for records of 
the weather that has been. No fewer 
than 119 questions of the sort have 
been put in connection with legal 
matters, and the authorities of the 
National Gallery have been glad to seek 
information as to the dampness of the 
atmosphere in relation to the deteriora¬ 
tion of precious pictures on wood panels. 

Wireless reports come in increasing 
numbers from ships in all parts of the 
seas, telling what the weather con¬ 
ditions are, at the time ; and reports go 
out by wireless, as we all know. , Not 
only do the shore stations and coasting 
ships get the forecast; certain selected 


ships take the wireless messages and 
re-broadcast them to ships in their 
neighbourhood which cannot pick up 
reports from England. 

Ships at sea ask for specific forecasts 
in certain latitudes, but people at home 
are just as anxious for peeps into the 
immediate future. The Royal Auto¬ 
mobile Club, the London General 
Omnibus Company, and firms with 
businesses abroad have been assisted 
with news of coming conditions ; while 
aviators bent on long journeys overseas 
are always in need of forecasts as to the 
weather likely to prevail over tlicir routes. 

There arc amateurs among us who 
keep records, and they get surprisingly 
good results. One household has kept 
a daily note of the weather for 21 years, 
and, having recently looked over tlieir 
data after unsatisfactory holiday weather, 
they announce that, taking the average 
from their notes, the best time for a 
fortnight’s holiday is the last week in 
August and the first week in September. 


WATCHING OUR COASTS 


'X’iie Court of Inquiry into the wreck of 
'*• a yacht on the Cornish coast last 
August with the loss of all on board has 
issued its report. 

: It has found that the coastguard 
system in that district did not provide 
for a proper manning of all the stations 
in which a look-out was necessary in 
the weather conditions prevailing, and 
that the printed instructions of the 
Hoard. of Trade were an inadequate 
guide to their officer. 

Mistakes were made, and the hut 
above Lantivet Bay, the scene, of the 
wreck, was not manned. The inquiry 
■ brought out the fact that the coastguard 
staff in the district was only just suffi¬ 


cient for keeping bad weather watches if 
bad weather did not last long and every 
man was available. The report suggests 
that reform is necessary in the present 
system of coast watching and a general 
inquiry is called for. 

There was much criticism when in 
1923 the coastguards were reduced in 
numbers and 900 were transferred to the 
Board of Trade for life-saving purposes 
at a saving of /Joo.ooo a year. Around 
our long and dangerous coasts there are 
only 288 life-saving apparatus stations, 
and for the rest the safety of our sailors 
and fishermen depends solely on volun¬ 
tary organisations such as the Royal 
National Lifeboat Institution. 


Jacko Earns Sixpence 


J acko was delighted when lie heard 
that Miss Ape was offering sixpence 
a week to anyone who would take licr 
new Irish terrier for a walk. 

I Coo, that’s easy money, something 
for nothing 1 ”, he chuckled as he hurried 
along, his only fear being that Chimp 
..might got there first. 

« 


Jacko did his best, but Paddy’s strug¬ 
gles to get away nearly pulled his arms 
out of tlicir sockets. 

” Go on, then I ” cried Jacko at last, 
releasing the lead. 

Paddy sprang forward, and all at once 
there was-an uproar. 

” Catch the terrier I ” cried someone. 



“Keep him off!” cried the colonel 


’< Be very gentle with him,” said Miss 
Ape, as she handed the puppy over. 
" and, whatever you do, don't let him 
off the lead,” she added sternly. 

Jacko gaily started off; but he had 
scarcely reached the park before Paddy 
began jumping round hifh with excited 
barks, and snapping at his heels as he 
tried to walk along. 

” Stop it ! ” shouted Jacko angrily, 
” or you’ll get a tap on the nose. Six¬ 
pence I ” he muttered. " I’ve a good mind 
to sue her for damages.” 

.. Jffijt then round the corner came old 
Colonel Whiskers, leading his bulldog. 

- Paddy forgot Jacko’s ankles and trans¬ 
ferred his attention to the bulldog. 

” Keep him -off I ” cried the colonel. 


and soon half the people in the park were 
chasing the little wretch. 

It was the park-keeper who succeeded 
in the end, and after gripping him tightly 
by the collar he grabbed hold of Jacko. 

" Look here, young man,” ho shouted 
angrily, “ what do you mean by letting 
this vicious brute get out of control ? " 

• Jacko struggled to explain. 

“ Miss Ape’s dog is it ? ” lie grunted. 
“ Well, you just come along with me and 
we’ll see what she says about the fine.” 

“ Just my luck ! ’’ muttered Jacko. 

But for once in a way unexpected help 
came, for no sooner did the keeper stoop 
down to remove Paddy’s teeth from his 
trousers than Jacko seized his oppor¬ 
tunity and fled. 



uiMU&m 

Can -you pat &'uqkt? 


ANSWER | PUZZLE | 

CLUE 


lOREFC 

Your favourite food. 


SOTRINOA 

Canadian wheat grow¬ 
ing province. 


IRREERA 

Man who gathers up 
wheat. 

/ 

jHFAFC 

Chopped up straw. 


gineeern 

One who drives an 
engine. 


{LIDO 

' What Sunny Jim is to 
children. 


lESLICK 

Reaping hook. 


jEAHTW 

What “ Force ” is 
made of. 


IRAEHTSV 

To gather wheat when 
ripe. 


(RASE 

Heads of wheat plant. 


| PESLPA 

j Stewed fruit nice to eat 
; with “ Force.” 


jRRTTQAC 

Machine used for draw¬ 
ing a plough. 


The other day Sunny Jim strolled 
into a children’s playground. There he, 
found a lot of children very interested 
in something and they were all chatter¬ 
ing excitedly. He listened intently 
and discovered that in school they had 
been having a spelling lesson and were 
now trying to spell out some of the 
words the teacher had given them by 
arranging alphabetical bricks. 

Sunny Jim found the children had 
chosen the correct letters to spell the 
words, but had placed them in the 
wrong order. He copied down 
the jumbled words on a piece of 
paper. Ah! thought 
he, when he had 
corrected the mis¬ 
takes, I wonder how 
many readers of the 
Children’s News¬ 
paper could do it. 

So he at once set to work and drew 
out a plan divided into three parts. 

part are the jumbled words, 


WCi 

WHOLE WHEAT-MALTED, FLAKED, TOASTED 
muscle, 


I’ll test them. 


you a guide to the correct words, 
and in the other are spaces for you 
to write in the answers. At the be¬ 
ginning of each line Sunny Jim has 
drawn a nice little square and in this 
you should write, in capitals, the 
first letter of each correct word. Now 
if you have arranged the jumbled 
words correctly and then read down 
the capital letters only, it tells you 
what “ Force” is made of. 

After you have solved the puzzle I 
expect you will all want to taste 

“ Force." It really is a delicious 
food for growing boys and girls. 

It’s made of whole 
wheat, malted and 
then toasted into 

lovely crisp, crunchy 
flakes. It builds up 
bone, brain and 

So to all who send their 
solutions to this puzzle, to the address 
below, Sunny Jim will post by return 
nice sample packet of “ Force,” 


enough for two Breakfasts ! 


In one 

in another are the clues which give 

Send your name and address with your solution to— 

Sunny Jim (Dept. CP.7), 197, Gt. Portland Street, London, W.l 
(This offer applies only in Great Britain and Northern Ireland .) 

.ismwwiiiBug aBaaBti--—-- “ “ 


LITTLE FOLKS 


The Magazine for 

Boys and Girls 
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EAST END MISSION 

provisos 52,0 00 Frco Breakfasts each winter for him* 
gry little children. Employs flvo lady doctors (wholo 
time), ministering to tho sick poor. Trovidcs special 
cinema Entertainment for children every night (averngo 
attendance 1,000). Conducts eight great Mission Meet¬ 
ings for poor children every week aud scores of organis¬ 
ations • for young peoplo. Stepney is London's mpst 
overcrowded arid poorest Borough.- — Contributions, 
greatly needed, thankfully acknowledged by Jtcv. 1\ W, 
Chudlewu, Hunt End Mission, Commercial Road, 
Stepney, London, E.l. 




HELP! HELP! 


19 


Left-off Clothing, Boots of all descriptions, Hospital 
and. Surgical Aid Letters, or money for Country 
Holidays for poor children, arc urgently needed to 
help tl*e “ poor ” passing through our hands. Any¬ 
thing will be gratefully received by 
LEWIS II. BUKTT, Secretary, 

Itoxt on Market Christian Mission, N.l. 
E President —Walter Scoles, Esq. bummm 

Ututerusecir 

The trustworth.il moke 
for children and grown-ups 


MADE AT HOME 

Delicious, warming,' 
cheering. A 9d. bottle of 
Mason’s' Essence makes' 
100 glasses of Ginger 
Wine—as good as Ginger- 
Wine can be. 



Buy a. totite to-day from t sour 
Grocer Stores or Chemist, or 

send.If- and u)e wilt post a bottle 
and erne you name of nearest agent 


1 NLWBALL a MASON LTD., NOTTINGHAM 


CUT THIS OUT 

CHILDREN’S PEN COUPON. VALUE 3fl. 

Send 5 of these coupons with only 0/9 (and 2d. stamp) 
direct to tho FLEET FEN CO., 1X0, Fleet Street, 
E.C.4. J{y .return you will receive a handsomo Lever 
Self-Filling FLEET S.F. PEN with Solid Gold Nib 
(Fine, Medium or Urojul)* usually 10/6. Fleet prico 4/-. 
or with 5 coupons only 2/9 De Luxe Model, 2/ extra. 
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TOAN likes Quaker Puffed 
J Wheat so much, she is 
determined to try Puffed 
Rice now. So, Mother, 
please fill in the coupon and 
take it to your grocer. 

When you buy your packet 
of Puffed Wheat your grocer 
will give you free in exchange 
for your coupon a packet of 
Puffed Rice. 

Children love Quaker 
puffed grains. Puffed Wheat 
contains all;the richness of 
the entire wheat grain — 
“ puffing ” releases all the 
protein, carbohydrate and 
mineral, promoting . perfect 
digestion. Puffed Rice is 
substantial energy food. 
They are both ready to 
serve. 

. So Joan is right—she 
knows what is good. 

-- - .CUT HERE — - -- 

Take this COUPON to your grocer 
This is to certify that my grocer lias given 
me a full-sized packet of both Quaker Puffed 
Wheat and Puffed Rico for 8 d.—the price of 
a single packet. X have not used a similar 
coupon before. 

Name.. 


Address. 


To the Grocer 

On receipt of this coupon with name and 
address of customer filled in we will send you 
8 d., th'e full retail price of packet you gave 
as per our offer. Dept. 17 , Quaker Oats Ltd., 
11 Finsbury Square, 



BBS? 3 ™ 

* 



London, K,C. 2 . 

A PACKET OF 
EACH FOR TIIE 
PRICE OF ONE! 

Guaranteed by 
Quaker Oats Ltd. 

This offer is only 
applicable to the 
U.K. and Irish 
Free State . 

C.N. 15/11/30. 
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THE GREEN 

CHAPTER 15 

Jack Turns Up 

TTo Tony, bound hand and foot, and 

1 hurtling through the darkness toward 
the black water in the tunnel below the trap¬ 
door, the time before lie struck seemed an 
age. In reality it was only a second or two. 

The end came, not with a cold, choking 
splash as he expected, but with a bump and 
a dizzy rocking. For a moment he thought 
he must be dreaming. Someone was pant¬ 
ing and gasping beside him in the darkness, 
and under him were curving wet boards 
that seemed curiously unsteady. 

“ It's all right, old man,” said.a voice, 
as fingers felt for his tied wrists and ankles. 
" We'll have you free in no time I ” 

" Jack Tempest! " gasped Tony. " How 
ever do you happen to be here ? ” 

J" A bit of luck, wasn't it ? ” rct<B»rO?-the 
other. “ I don’t suppose you’ve a knife ? ” 

” In my breast-pocket,” said Tony. “ But 
tell me-- 

" I told you I knew something about these 
old smugglers' houses,” said Jack, who had 
taken Felicity’s knife and was cutting with 
infinite care the cords that bound Tony’s 
swollen and pa'JifiiJ hands. " I also happen 
to. count among my friends a waterman 
down beside the Thames. I borrowed liis 
boat and came out to do a bit of exploring, 
so there you are.” 

■ Witlf tire last words Jack unwound the 
painful cord and Tony was able to stretch. 
A groan escaped him as lie found the 
circulation had been cut off. 

” Let me rub them a hit,” suggested 
Jack. “ Vou’re mixed up with a fine lot of 
villains, it you don't mind my saying so.” 

” You can say anything you like about 
them,” returned Tony despondently. ".As 
a matter of fact, I think they’ve beaten 
me. I wouldn’t mind if it weren't for 
Felicity, hut Felicity even scents to have 
gone over to their side.” 

" You’ve seen her ? ” asked Jack quickly. 

” Yes; site tried to free me but they caught 
Ivor. After that she told me to leave her 
alone and attend to my own affairs. I can’t 
understand it. I’m certain there is some¬ 
thing wrong.” 

.” Do you think she is being coerced ? ”. 

' " Sure of it. But what can I do if she 
tells me to got out of her concerns ? ”, 

Jack had taken the oars and was rowing 
noiselessly down the tunnel toward the river. 

. You might tell mo wliat has happened 
since wc last' met," lie said quietly. 

Tony told him in a few words, adding 
bitterly, ” So if Felicity herself is through 
with me I suppose I’ll have to admit that 
I'm done.” 

" Do you know what I think ? ” said 
Jack, after a few moments’ thought. “■ I’ve 
changed my mind about the little girl. I 
think she brought you into this because 
slip was genuinely frightened lor her 
uncle. But now that she lias realised that 
the men wil 1 stop at nothing she is frightened 
lor you. She knows that but for her appeal 
yon would never have come into danger. 
She feels she has no right to let you go on 
with it.” 

" That is exactly the way I had worked 
it out,” responded Tony eagerly. " So now 
you agree ? ” 

” Yes, I agree 'with you that you can't let 
the tiling drop, even if she tells you to. I 
admire her pluck in trying to save you, 
because apparently you are the only hope 
she has of. rescue. Tony, you’ve been 
holding, some part of this story back from 
mo. Why don’t you tell me the whole of 
it and let me come into it with you ? ” 

" You seem to lie, in it already," said 
Tony gratefully. "You’ve saved’my life 
twice when X was in a pretty tight place. 
I hesitated to tell you one part of the 
story because it was a bit delicate, and 
Felicity wanted it kept secret. I think, 
though, if she know liorv good a friend you 
have been she would want you taken into 
full confidence.” ; 

" It won’t go any farther,” said Jack 
quietly, “ and to tell you tlic truth, Tony, 
one boy against four desperate men is a 
rather sinister disproportion. One more on 
your side would help to even things.” 

" Ail right,” said Tony, as they came out 
into the dim light of diiwn over the river. 
" Here is the story, and I hope Felicity will 
forgive me for sharing it. Felicity and this 
man she calls her uncle—though I can’t 
believe the old villain is what she thinks— 
were left a lingo fortune by an aged mil¬ 
lionaire. A special bequest to Felicity w-as 
a marvellous gold cup, set with jewels. 
This cup has disappeared, and was evidently 
stolen by the millionaire’s disinherited 
nephew, a man named Speers.” 

“ Why ?" asked Jack. 


HAAD Serial Story by 
UUUlv John Halden 

“ Partly for spite, but chiefly to have a 
hold, as Felicity thinks, over the old man.” 

“ How could that he ? ” 

" Because the cup had been stolen by 
the old millionaire 1 ” 

" Impossible ! ” 

"Yes; he was very old and had a habit 
of taking bright things that pleased him. 
He probably had no idea how valuable the 
cup is, hut as a matter of fact it is one of 
the most famous things of its kind in the 
world.” 

" Not the Cellini cup the papers were full 
of a few' years ago 1 ” 

" The same,” returned Tony. " This 
gang has it, and according to Felicity they 
mean to expose the millionaire as a thief 
unless she and her uncle give up all claim 
on the fortune lie left them. The nephew 
has a forged will ready, and is trying to 
force them to promise not to contest it.” 

" Here’s something that puzzles me,” 
said Jack. " Seeing that Felicity’s uncle 
is one ol the gang himself tlic w'liole affair 
seems to have no meaning.” 

“ I can’t pretend to explain it,” returned 
Tony. “ It’s a deeper game than apparently 
Felicity understands. Still, from what she 
said, she seems to realise wliat her pre¬ 
tended uncle is." 

“ But she seems to lie determined t o stand 
by him,” iuused Jack. ", You know', Tony, 
tliis puts a new light on tiio matter. Can it 
lie that Felicity is knowingly one of a gang 
of thieves ? She may have told you that 
talc on the train in order to use you as cat’s- 
paw' in some way, and now', possibly, events 
have taken another turn and she wishes 
to ho rid of you." 

Tony, who had been intently notching 
the bank along which they had been moving, 
here caught at his companion's arm. g 

“ Do you see a man up there ? ” lie 
whispered. 

Jack looked, but could see nothing. 
Tony shrugged, 

“I thought we were being watched, by 
someone who looked like Speers,” he said. 
" I must have .imagined it." 

" I seem to remember that a large reward 
has been offered for that cup,” mused Jack 
with seeming irrelevance. 

Tony looked at him surprised. Was Jack 
intending to try to get the cup and take it 
to tlie police ? But that was the very thing 
Felicity feared, for it meant exposing her 
benefactor as a thief. 

By this time the two had come to a land¬ 
ing place in tlic embankment. 

" If I were you," said Jack, ” I’d go back 
to the hotel and get a few hours' sleep. 
I’ll.return this boat to its owner and keep 
watch on the house in Dead Cat Alley for 
you.” 

“ You won’t-” began Tony, and 

instantly suppressed the thought that 
Jack would betray him in the way that had 
come into his mind. Jack had proved a 
staunch friend so far; he felt he could go 
on trusting him. 

“ Good luck'and thanks,” he said briefly, 
and went up the embankment to look for an 
early bus that would take him to his hotel. 

CHAPTER 16 

The Cup Appears 

he only bus available at that hour 
■ took Tony but halfway to his hotel, 
but tlic boy was so sodden with fatigue 
from the events of the night that even so 
much of a lift was a blessed relief. As he 
stumbled up the stairs he noticed that tlic 
lower part of the bus was nearly full of 
workmen. He found a scat and sank into 
the corner, pulling his cap over his eyes and 
fighting against sleep. 

He ached all over with the bruises of his 
struggle against the two men who had 
bound and gagged him, and his swollen 
wrists throbbed from the cruelly-tightened 
cords. He thought of bed at the hotel, and 
promised himself a good sleep before lie 
should again take up the mystery of tlic 
Renaissance gold ciip and the millionaire’s 
fortune. Then, in spite of himself, lie 
slipped into a doze. 

He slept uneasily, for something warned 
him of danger. The warning grew so strong 
that it woke him, and he looked round him 
hastily, No, there was no one else on the 
upper deck of the bus, but hadn’t ho heard 
a clatter of feet going down the stairs just 
before he woke ? Who could have gone 
down those stairs ? . . 

” Rubbish 1 " said Tony'wearily to him¬ 
self. “ Why shouldn’t someone come up the 
stairs, and go down again at once if they 
liked ? It was probably the conductor.” 

All Tony’s reasoning could not subdue 
tlic sense of danger, danger travelling with 
him. Why should the conductor come up ? 


He knew there was no one there but himself. 
But the more he thought of it the more 
convinced Tony was that if he had slept 
a minute longer some enemy would have 
been-upon him. 

He was so sleepy, however, that even 
this conviction could not keep him awake, 
and he dropped again into an uncomfort¬ 
able sleep that was full of dreams. lie 
saw Felicity’s frightened face slipping by 
through a fog. She was being pursued by a 
bald-headed man who put on first one mask 
and then another. Sometimes his masks 
were smiling and benign, and Felicity 
turned hack to him, only to see a new mask 
of sly cruelty confronting her. Tony ached 
to warn her, but felt himself dumb and 
helpless in his nightmare. . 

As the dream became intolerable lie felt 
a hand on his shoulder, and started up. It 
was the conductor. 

“ Didn’t you say you wanted to get off 
at the Bank ? ” : 

“ Oh—er—yes? thanks ! ” mumbled Tony 
sleepily; and got clumsily off the bus, aching 
with fatigue. 

lie noticed dimly that several of the 
workmen left the bus at the same time, 
but they disappeared while I 10 was standing, 
collecting his wits. Finally he started off 
on the long walk toward tlic Museum. , 

He never knew hovv far he had gone, for 
lie must have managed to do the thing that 
overtired soldiers sometimes do, sleep on. 
the march, when lie realised that directly in 
front of him two men, dressed like workmen 
with. smoke-blackened faces, were quarrel¬ 
ling. 

, ” I’ll give it you I ” shouted one. 

. " You will, will you ? ” criec\ the other, 
and sprang at him. 

Tony moved quickly to the edge of tlic 
pavement to avoid them; but the two, 
locked together in what seemed a desperate 
encounter, swerved toward him and almost 
knocked him down. One caught hold of hint 
as if to save himself from falling, and f6r a 
moment Tony had a strange idea that in 
spite, pi the blackened face he had come 
into contact with this man before. After a 
few minutes of jostling Tony managed to 
extricate himself. 

“ What docs this mean ? ” he said. " You 
can’t go fighting in the streets this way ! ” 

“ Very sorry, sir, I’m sure,” said one of 
, tlic men, touching liis greasy cap. “ No 
harm.meant.” 

The other seemed 'to'have recovered liis 
temper. 

"Come along, All,” he said hastily, 
making off down the street. " The gentle¬ 
man will excuse us.” 

If Tony had not been so exceedingly 
sleepy ho would not have let the two get 
away so easily. As it was, something deep 
down in liis mind warned him of danger. 
But what danger ? He felt inside liis coat 
for his wallet and found it safe, and could 
not for the life of him think of any other 
reason why these men should have jostled 
him intentionally. In any case they were 
out of sight now, and there ahead of him 
was the blessed bed in the hotel. Nothing 
had ever, seemed so good to him as the 
thought of that bed and tlic sleep that it 
promised. , ■ ' 

He made his way past the.night porter, 
wiio was by now decidedly suspicious of liis 
various comings and goings. 

" Been making a bit of a night of .it, 
haven’t you, sir?” said the man, with 
unconcealed curiosity. ■ 

Tony mumbled something, wondering 
what would happen when, later, both 
Felicity and her uncle would be found 
missing from their rooms, and went on to 
the lift. Let happen wliat might, he must 
get a little rest for his aching bones and 
exhausted brain. 

It was still too early for anyone to bo 
stirring in the hotel, except the boots, who 
was placing pairs of freslily-polislied shoes 
before the closed doors. Tony kicked off his 
own shoes and closed and locked liis door. 

" Now for some sleep,” lie muttered, and 
pulled off liis heavy overcoat. 

His overcoat seemed heavier on one side 
than on the other. As he threw it on a chair 
it fell with a queer bump. For a moment he 
was tempted to let it iic without investiga¬ 
tion, for an odd warning in his brain told 
him that there was trouble in that overcoat. 

" Why should there be ? ” ho answered 
it crossly, " I’m finished with all mysteries 
for a few hours. It’s sleep I want! ’ 

The .warning continued tapping at his 
brain. At last, impatiently, Tony took up 
liis discarded overcoat and examined it. 
Certainly one of the pockets was bulging 
and heavy. lie felt in it and found a round¬ 
ish, bulky, object wrapped in silk paper. 

Astonished, Tony drew it out and un¬ 
wrapped it. When he saw what it was ho 
fell helplessly hack on the bed, staring. 
It was the Renaissance gold cup ! 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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Cadbury's now give still more first-class presents for 
coupons from Bournville Cocoa. There's a full.-size 
Football for 70, (you'll soon collect them at school), 
and other jolly things that can soon be yours. 

Send for the Booklet and a Free Coupon to start 
your collection. 



MADE BY CADBURY 


COUPON FOR GIFT BOOK & FREE COUPON. 

Add,Ml your on.diop. i°,-NEW GIFTS, CADBURY, BOURNVILLE. 

(Jd. stamp sufficient if envelope unsealed) 

Please send me, post free, The Catalogue of the New Bournville Gifts and Free Coupon. 

NAME..1. * .... 

. fin block leltcrs) 

j ADDRESS....... 

/A COUNTY..... 

50 \ 'fhi$ scheme applies to the United Kingdom only and not to the Irish Free Slate 




e magic Stamp 


Buy a magic Savings Stamp, 
Stick it on your card— 

SIX - PENCE WEEK - L Y 
It isn’t very hard. 


Ten years roll away— 

How the money’s grown! 
FIE-TEEN POUND-NOTES 
All your very own. 



NATIONAL 



STAMPS 



National Savings Stamps (6d. each) can be bought at a Post Office or 
through a Savings Association. 32 Savings Stamps can be exchanged 
for a National Savings Certificate which gives a profit of 50% in 10 years. 


“ The sign of a Butter-Scotch 
everyone likes — 
Is a Trade Mark of Thistle in 
circle of spikes,” 


•msiif. brand 



Really Wholesome Confectionery" 
in Packets 

'41b. ©d A *ibl 4 

A simple 

! 9iiOJiduMtimp 

I Sr) .... / 



A simple handwriting competition on this 
slogan with 6 cash prizes and ioo consolation 
prizes of jackets of Buttcr-Scotch was 
announced in this newspaper last week. 
Look out for the second and last announce¬ 
ment next week. The closing date is 
November 30 th, 




CHILDREN 

love them I 


Made of solid stone, 
perfectly shaped, 
charmingly colour¬ 
ed and delightful 
to handle, Lott's 
Bricks arc a fascina¬ 
ting toy, appealing 
to the imagination 
and constructive 
instincts of boys 
and girls of all ages. 


WENDY’S HOUSE 


mm 

-the ideal present for aBoy or Girl 

Designed by an architect, they make 
faithful reproductions in miniature 
of the buildings you see around you 
every clay. Diagrams and instruc¬ 
tions in each Box. 

Priced at 2/-, 3/6, 5/-, 7/0, 12/6, 21/- & 35/- 

Here are some new developments: 

RAILWAY BOX. A splendid new set that 
will delight every boy interested in model 
railways. Most realistic models of Stations, 
Signal Boxes, etc., can be made with it. , 

Price 17 10 . 

Those who already possess Lott’s Bricks 
will appreciate one of the new ACCESSORY 
SETS of Gothic Church Windows and 
Doors, and Lattice Windows, etc., for Tudor 
Blocks. Prices 5/- and 10/-. 

A.B.C. BOX. A delightful introduction to 
the alphabet for the little, ones. The letters 
are embossed in brilliant colours on solid 
stone building bricks. With blackboard and 
chalk, . Price'2/C 

Obtainable of all leading Stores and 
Toy Dealers. - >; 

Send a penny stamp to-day for Book, 
beautifully illustrated in colours, telling 
you all about LOTT’S. BRICKS.' 

To Dept. C.N.i, Lott's Bricks, Ltd., Watford, Herts. 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for lisa year. See below 



Arthur Mee’s Monthly, My I 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
14s 6 d a year (Canada 14s). 


THE BRAN TUB | 

Selling Newspapers 

A NEWSPAPER boy 'buys 120 
papers at eightpence a dozen 
and sells them at a penny each. 
He gets sixpence a dozen back on 
unsold copies. How many must 
he sell to make a profit of 25 per¬ 
cent ? Answer next week 

Where It Comes From 
Nutmeg. The nutmeg is . the 
seed of an evergreen tree which 
grows in Malaya.. The tree, which 
grows to a height of thirty feet,- 
bears small, pear-shaped fruits, 
each of which contains one seed. 
The fleshy part of the fruit is known 
as mace, and this, like the nutmeg,is 
also used hi cookery for flavouring. 

A Puzzle With Coins 

Place six coins on the table as 
shown in the diagram.- Then 
form a complete ring by moving 
three coins only and observing 
the following ‘coiidi ' 



( 1 ) A coin moved must go from 
a position in which it is touching 
at least two others into -a new 
position in which it also touches 
two others. (2) A coin cannot 
move unless it can slide from one 
position to the other without dis¬ 
turbing .another coin. 

Answer next week 


Ici On Parle Fransals 



la cave le cMrubin Le b!6 


II y a trois tonneaux dans la cave. 
L’artiste a peint ce beau chdrubin. 
Ces dp is do bW ne sont pas mfirs. 

Hidden Poets 

puE name of a poet is hidden in 
cacli of the following sen¬ 
tences, but the letters have been 
reversed. Thus, in the first sen¬ 
tence Pope is the name, as indi¬ 
cated in italics. Can you find the 
others ? 

- Till? Adulation is ever on the 
increase. • 

They argue the whole day long. 
He opened the window and the 
cat jumped in. 

. They, entered the room in 
leisurely fashion. 

If the bell should ring, go has¬ 
tily to open the door. 

Lemonade, not limejulce, is the 
more favoured drink. 

Answers next week 


Other Worlds Next Week 
Jn the morning the planets 
Jupiter and Mars are in the 
South. In the 
evening Saturn 
is in tlie South- 
West., Jupiter 
and Mars are in 
the East, and 
Uranus is in 
the South. The 
picture shows 
the Moon as it may be seen looking 
South'at 7 sum. on November . 17 . 

The Slow-Worm 

A? this time of the year slow- 
worms begin to bury them¬ 
selves for the winter. These reptiles 
are about a foot long and their 
snake-like appearance often causes ■ 
frightened people to kill them. 
Actually they are qtiite harmless 
and inoffensive, and can be handled 
with perfect safety. They feed 
chiefly on slugs, with some insects 
and worms. 

The slow-worm is sometimes 
called the blind-worm, but it is 
not blind and it is not a worm. 

Temperatures 

T<IE warmest place in the British 
Isles is tlie London district, 
tlie average temperature being 64 
degrees Fahrenheit.' Tlie average 
for tlie British Isles is 48 degrees. 


Is Your Name Wilkinson ? 
T»is means the son of Wilkin, 
which was a diminutive 
form of tlie Christian name 
William, just as Willy is. The 
name William is Teutonic, and 
means Helmet of Resolution. 

Diagonal Acrostic 

piLL in the letters across to make 
the words described. When 
this lias been done correctly tlie 
central diagonal line, represented 
by noughts, will make tlie name 
of a plant witli showy flowers. 

0 ******** Mighty mountain range. 

*q**+**+* Jewish place of worship. 

**0****** lingiish military depot, 

***0***** Yorkshire health resort. 

****q**** ^ fine flower. 

*****0*** A porridge dish. 

*#*#*# 0 ** a right-angled figure. 

**+****q* English 1 alee. 

********0 The largest island, 

A nswers next week 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
A Zig-Zag Puzzle 
BECOMING 
DISGRACE 
MAR R YIN G 
TURMERIC 
TWI L I G H T 
I N T E R E S T 
GLOSSARY 
CHRISTEN 
STARTLED 
E X A M I N E R 


D* MERRYMAN 

The Point of View 

Pommy : My teacher’s got tlie 
worst memory in the world. 
Father: So lie forgets every¬ 
thing, does he ? 

Tommy: No; lie remembers 
everything. 

Honours Even 

piiE street-corner orator had been 
called on to answer more 
questions than he expected and 
lie was becoming rather muddled. 

“ Tell them all you know,” 
shouted a heckler during an awk¬ 
ward pause. “ It won’t take you 
long.” 

“ I’ll tell them all we both 
know,” replied tlie orator, “.and 
it won’t take me any longer 1 ” 


A Useful Companion 



doubt, 

So just fall in behind me, please, 
And follow me about. 

Then if 1 make an ugly blot, 

As certainly I may, 

You’ll be what’s called ‘ upon tlie 
spot ’ 

To rub the mark away." 

A Fishing Story 

Pom : My fatljer once caught 
a fish as long as this road. 
Dick :, Phew I It- must have 
been a whale. 

Tom : Not likely-, lie used a 
whale as bait. 

Of Course 

pile science lesson was in pro¬ 
gress. 

“ What is tlie greatest change 
tiiat takes place when water be¬ 
comes ice ? 7. asked the master. 

“ Tlie price, sir,” replied a 
bright scholar. 

Filling the Hail 

M* BoontF.R, who was very 
proud of his voice, wished 
to sing at the village,concert. Two 
of file promoters of tlie affair were 
discussing his application. 

“ Boomer certainly ' has an 
amazing voice,” said one of them. 

I remember that tlie last time 
-lie' sang in public his • voice so 
completely filled the hall that the 
audience-went-out to make room 
for it.” : 


The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 

'JTiERr. are 51- words or recognised abbreviations hidden in this 
puzzle. Abbreviations are indicated with an asterisk among 
flic dues which appear below. Tlie answer will appear next week. 
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Reading. Across. 1. Ardent. ,7. A section. 13. A test. 14. 
Devour. 10. Works 011 a fulcrum.’ 17. The centre of a wheel. 18. 
Authority to act for another. 21. A sheep. 22. A printer’s measure. 
23. Deadly snakes. - 24. A portable dwelling. 26. Territorial 

Army.* 27. Exists. 28. Four and three. 30, Royal Engineers.* 
32. A blaze. 34. Impressions during sleep. 37. To conclude. 
38. Incombustible residue. 40. Freed from anxiety. 42. Organs 
of vision. ,43. To penetrate. 44. A dell. - 
Reading Down. 1. An anaesthetic. 2. Lovds-and-Iadies. 3. Springs 
front the vertebral column. 4. Chemical symbol for sodium. 
5. Familiar timber trees. .. 6 . Rigid. 7. Condition as determined by 
circumstances. 8 . A secluded narrow .valley. 9. .Myself. 10. 
Mother of us all. 11. A 11 eft. 12. To negotiate. 15. Advertise¬ 
ment.* , 19. Found at tlie East end of a church. 20.- To look after. 
23. Accumulate. 25. To step. 27. Plant of tire lily order, 29. 
Huge. 31. Tranquillity. 32. .To move through mid-air. 33. First 
person singular. 35. Witli reference to.* 30. Human beings. 37. 
Children’s Encyclopedia * 38. Any one. 39. Him. 41. French for of. 



Daily Wages 
£22 10 s. 


A Riddle 
in Rhyme 
Willow 


TALES BEFORE BEDTIME © © © TAMMY’S EGG 


C hristopher had made 
great friends witli tlie 
night watchman, who sat in 
the little wooden hut by their 
garden gate. 

The old mail came along 
each evening when llie work¬ 
men, who were laying elcctric- 
ligllt cables down the road, 
had finished work. Chris used 
to go down to the gate to 
speak to him, and one day be¬ 
took liis , pet bantam hen 
Tammy to show him. Chris 
was very proud and fond of 
Tammy. 

" Why do you have to sit 
here all night ? ” Christopher 
asked. 

“ To keep an eye on the 
tools,” said the old man. 
" And to see that no one runs 
off with your little lien there,” 
he added, laughing. 


" Oh, I am glad,” said 
Chris, hugging his lien in his 
arms, “ then Tammy's quite 



safe. Do you have to keep 
that fire burning all night ? " 
lie went on. 

" Yes,” said tlie watchman; 
” it’s company, and warm, 
and I cook my supper on it." 


“ IIow lovely ! ” said Chris. 
" I shall be a night watch¬ 
man when I grow up.” 

A few days later Tammy 
laid a little egg. Now Chris 
liked Tammy’s tiny eggs far 
better than the ordinary big 
ones, and lie had a great idea. 

“ Mummy,” he cried, “ can 
I give this egg to tlie night 
watchman for his supper ? ” 

“ Yes, darling,” said Mum¬ 
my smiling, " if you think he 
would like it. But it’s rather 
tiny?, isn’t it ? ” 

“ Oh, but Tammy's eggs 
are the nicest in the world," 
said Chris. 

The little boy could hardly 
wait until the evening, lie was 
so anxious to take Tammy’s 
egg to his friend. And as 
soon as he caught sight of him 
at tlie gate he hurried down 


the path, with Tammy under 
liis arm and the egg held 
carefully in liis hand. 

" Boole wliat Tammy’s laid 
for you,” he cried. “ It’s for 
your supper. Will you cook i t ? ” 

The old man took tlie little 
egg with a smile. 

“ That’s very kind of your 
little lien,” he said. “ I’ve 
got a piece of bacon for supper 
tonight, and this egg will 
just make it. tasty.” 

Chris skipped with delight, 
and Tammy, as if she under¬ 
stood all they were saying, 
clucked a little. 

” Look how pleased Tammy 
is ! ” cried Christopher. 

As lie was going to bed that 
night lie put his head out of 
tlie window, and lie was quite 
sure lie could smell Tammy’s 
egg sizzling with the bacon. 



The Kolynos Kiddies, 

Both Colin and Kate, 

Were bathing dog Spot, 

Quite resigned to his fatff 

Said Colin : “ Ills teeth 
Aro so clean and so bright, 

I’m sure HE’S tried Kolynos 
Morning and night I ” 

Nature providos for tho preservation 
and strengthening of a dog’s tooth by 
tho bones which it gnaws. Human 
boings ent many soft foods which 
would undoubtedly load to tho decay 
of tho tooth unloss special methods 
wore usod to koop them clean. 
Ilalf-an-inoh of Kolynos on a dry 
brush is sufficient to free the mouth 
from all particlos of food after a moal, 
to strongthon tho gums, and to drive 
away all tho acid-gorms which have 
colloctod. Kolynos loaves n lovely 
fooling of real olonnlinoss in tho mouth 



OEWTAIL. ©REAM 


Test Kolynos free. Sond a card to-day to 
Kolynos (Dept. COD). Chomes Street-, London, 
W.C.l, giving your mimo and oddress. you 
will roeoivo n free sample by return 01 post. 

All dentists recommend Kolynos; every Chemist'sclls it. 



When you awake does 
your throat feej constricted 
or parched? That is a 
sign of “morning mouth.” 
An “Allenburys ” Pastille 
sucked immediately on 
waking brings a sweet 
cleanness to the mouth 
and a contented throat. • 
The juice of fresh ripe 
black currants,together with 
pure glycerine, make therm 
so delightfully refreshing; 


Allenburys 

ytewPASmilS 

8d. and 1/3 per box from chemists 
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